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Literature. 


THE GLOVE. 


Since you have asked, I needs must tell the history 
Of how I gained yon pearly little glove : 

Alas! it is the key to no soft mystery, 
Nor gage of tourney in the lists of love. 


'T was thus I found it—through the city’s bustle 
I wandered one still autumn eve, alone: 

A tall slight form brushed by with silken rustle, 
And past into a carriage, and was gone. 


Ore glance I had, in that I caught the gleaming 
OF violet eyes, o’er which the ripp’ling tress 
Glanced gold—a face like those we see in dreaming, 
As pertect in its shadowy loveliness. 


And so she passed, a glorious light about her, 
Clothed, like a summer-dawn, in silver-gray, 
And left the crowded street as dark without her 
As winter skies whose moon has past away. 


This little gauntlet which her hand was clasping, 
Fell from her as she reached the carriage door, 

And floated down, as flutters from the aspen 
Some trembling leaflet whose brief day is o’er. 


And I—I found it on the pavement lying, 
Pale as the marble Venus-missing hand, 

Or some small flake of foam which Ocean, flying,’ 
Leaves in a furrow of the moistened sand. 


She was so like some queen of the ideal— 

With that bright brow, those soft eyes’ shadowy gleam— 
I fain would keep this pledge to prove her real, 

To mark her difference from an airy dream. 


And though her glove has unto me been donor 
Of much sweet thought, yet I can think it well 
That she should know as little of its owner 
As I of her from whose fair hand it fell. 


Why should I drag her from her high position, 

Her niche above this work-day world’s long reach ? 
Hardly a fact, nor wholly yet a vision, 

She joins for me the better parts of cach. 





FOUR HOURS IN LONDON. 
BY A FRENCHMAN BROKE LOOSE. 


Although I am closely tied by the leg, and my eyes are 
none of the slowest to weary, I must, ma foi! retrace to 
myself the details of an excursion which I made on the 12th 
ot September, 1865, and which singularly interested me. The 
London-Chatham-Dover Railway Company offered to ama- 
teurs the passage from Calais to the Palais de Cristal, toge- 
ther with entrance into the latter, the whole for the sum of 
five francs (four shillings) there and back. The circumstances 
seemed so favourable that one ought to take advantage of 
them. I wished to give a treat to my Young Hopeful, Daniel, 
who is beginning to mumble broken English; moreover, 1 
have daily intercourse with English schoolboys, schoolgirls, 
and other people who frequently go to England, so that I had 
a feverish desire to behold London, in consequence of hearing 
it the continual subject of conversation. 

In short, I make up my mind to go; and on Monday after- 
noon, the eve of starting, lam not a little annoyed to find 
thata mistake has deprived me of the tickets.on which I 
reckoned. Daniel seems as vexed as myself. I manage, how- 
ever, by a slight sacrifice of cash, to remedy the mishap. 
Some forty of our Petitbourg people take part in the expedi- 
tion. Tuesday morning sees us installed in an omnibus sup- 
plied by the celebrated and cynical Collumeau,* rolling along 
the road to Calais. A considerable crowd throngs the quay 
in front of the railway station. Very piquant bargains in the 
sale of tickets are being transacted, some of them fetching 
more than twenty francs. Three large and handsome paddle- 
steamers are moored in the quay, and are noisily geting up 
their steam. 

For some time passed I have been suffering from saburral 
gastric influences, which threaten to render me an easy vic- 
tim to sickness of the sea. I resign myself to the infliction, 
even reckoning that a natural vomiturition may do me good, 
and save me fiom the necessity of having recourse to my 
diabolical emetics. The weather cannot be said to be bad. 
We quit the Calais jetties to the reciprocal shouts and hurrahs 
of the goers and the stayers. Once out at sea, at a certain 
distance, although the sky is not very clear, there is a tolera- 
bly pleasing view of Calais. The Blanez is only indistinct- 
yseen. We steam along, discussing how we shall employ 
our time on landing, and risking more or less bearable jokes 
touching the malady caused by the waves. Meanwhile, the 
water is but slightly inclined to set up its back, There, be- 
hind us, beside the jetty, is the beach which is the Calais 





* A celebrity within a radius of a dozen leagues; a cynic, be- 
cause he knows his own mind, and speaks it, 

t Our lively excursionist is an M, D., and therefore has the 

at to use medical lingo, 


bathing-place. There, scarcely a few days back, did I bathe 
80 Favets with the families of Monsieur 8. of Campagne 
and of Monsieur J. L. of eigenen a ae souvenir of 
sweet sympathy and cordial joyousness! Instead of giving 
an appetite, has the sea air made me sentimental ? 

The French coast is disappearing. A sailing vessel poeti- 
cally breaks the monotony of the passage. We exchange 
hurrahs. The sea is of a lovely bottle-green hue, whereas 
the Mediterranean is as blue as the sky. Down there, on the 
horizon, are the cliffs of England, and that white line above 
is Dover Castle. Courage! Perhaps, after all, we shall es- 
cape the terrible mal de mer! Meanwhile, I hold on tight 
to the bulwark, taking care not to look at objects in mo- 
tion, and repulsing smokers as if they had the plague. 

We approach. But, really, the general aspect of Dover is 
very cheerful. Is it because we are about to land, and are 
pleased at the idea of leaving the boat? The cliffs are 
crowned with enormous buildings, which people tell me are 
barracks. We touch land alongside a magnificent quay, still 
unfinished, and on which are =e the Company’s wag- 
gons which are to bear us to the Palais de Cristal. I joy- 
ously set foot on the solid earth, openly confessing that the 
yorsae appeared long, although it only lasted an hour and a 


Daniel and I find ourselves in the same waggon with 
several acquaintances from Douai. The train rolls across 
Dover. It seemed as if it happened on purpose; but the 
first soldier whom we caught sight of was so little, so slim, 
so tightly packed in his scarlet coat and his little cap, that 
we could not help laughing in his tace. Dover is more 
considerable than I fancied, and possesses remarkable sta- 
tions. At last we are off. Roll, roll, ye wheels! The long 
procession of carriages defiles, leaves the town, and passes 
through a succession of lengthy tunnels, during which we 
are plunged in profound obscurity. The country is beauti- 
ful, the fields neat and trim, and the horses well groomed, as 
if cleaned up for Sunday. A ploughman is at work with 
four of these horses, English extravagance and ostentation ? 
Certainly the land is very up and down hill. The houses 
are coquettish, and breathe le confort. The trees are less lopped 
than they are in France ;* there are, moreover, 3 great num- 
ber of species that are rarely planted with us, such as hol- 
lies, &c. Hop fields are met with at every step. Effectively, 
they are the vineyards of England. Those troops of women 
and girls gathering hops almost recal the vintages of Eper- 
nay and the environs of Dijon. But I have scarcely the time 
to glance at the villages which flash past our eyes, ani then 
we are in Cimmerian darkness as to all the names of this 
locality. Every passenger in our waggon knows the country 
not quite so well as he knows the moon. Parry and Ross, in 
the arctic regions, were accomplished topographers compared 
with us. We were Captain Cook and his followers fresh ar- 
rived at Otaheite. I have asort of map of England, which 
I consult at hazard, the track of the railway not being there. 
Notwithstanding which I edify Daniel with a geographical 
lecture, and direct his attention to what he ought to notice 
and admire. One of the party, at least, is glad to have come; 
his countenance beams with the smile of satisfaction. Not 
only, like me, he has never been in England, but never in his 
life had he been on shipboard. 

But look! There’s a town to the right, a white church, 
and a remarkable steeple. I think I may affirm that it is 
Canterbury ; for we have just crossed a little stream which my 
map designates by the name of Stour, and shortly afterwards 
we perceive the sea at a distance to the right. 

Weare at Faversham, a station which we particularly ad- 
mire, because the train stops there balfa moment. From the 
tap they send us some glasses of beer, which are drunk and 
paid for in the intervals of chaff which the merry French rat- 
tle at the serious English. At this stage of the journey every- 
body begins speaking English; that is to say, shouting “ All 
right!” sccented more or less correctly. It is the grand ral- 
lying cry all day long, and the salutation addressed to all the 
workmen employed along the whole length of the railway. 
What especially gives the houses a graceful aspect (indepen- 
dent of their architecture and disposition) is the neatness of 
their materials, The bricks are quite polished and perfectly 
formed. Along the course of our road there are a quantity of 
brickkilns in the act of fabricating these dear little bricks. 

Daniel and I consume our ham sandwiches and swallow 
the half of our bottle of wine. Oh, the good wine! What a 
capital beverage! And how much more sparing we should 
have been of it could we have foreseen the horrible torments 
of thirst inflicted in this land of hops! But onward we roll. 
All right! We are merry as chaffinches, not to say noisy. 
My Douai neignbours spread a cold déjefiner upon their knees. 
They have a bottle of wine, but no corkscrew, a deficiency 
which makes them —— chopfallen ; their faces grow 
longer than the bottle itself. They ask me to lend them one. 
I band them my pocket-handkerchief. 

Doubting whether lam in my right senses, and even sus- 
pecting that I am not in earnest, they sharply remind me 
that a corkscrew is what they want. Then, rolling my hand- 
kerchief into an egg-shaped ball, thrusting it lengthwise into 
the hollow bottom of the bottle, and knocking it against the 
side of the wazgon, I gently and gradually start the cork, to 
the amazement of the numerous and astonished spectators.+ 
All these gentry have very much the look of not knowing 
what it is to bivouac in Africa. I am a conjuror? Fiddle- 
stick! I simply communicate the impulse of an elastic ball 
of silk to an elastic fluid, the air in the bottle, through an in- 
elastic medium, wine, thereby driving, instead of pulling, the 
cork out. 

Enjin, the moments pass; we look out of window, we chat, 
we smoke, while the train trundles on to its destination 
through a hilly country furrowed by other railways which 
frequently cross each other. Here comes a depression of land 
to t.e right, which allows us again to discover the sea. The 
sea, dol say? Itisan arm of thesea! And all of us shout 
La Tamise! It is the mouth of the Thames of my map! In 
tact, look at the ships, even ships of the line, cut down and 
stranded in the middle of the river, the whole illumined by a 
splendid sun! Well, then, ’tis no such thing; ’tis not the 
Thames the least in the world, for in that case we should be 
at Londres, or, at any rate, at the “ end of graves,” which is 
not possible. And behold! as we dart out of the tunnel there 
displays itself to view a coquettish, clean, and wide-spread 
town, traversed by the pretty stream. This town is two 
towns, three, if you please—Strood, Rochester, and Chatham. 
What a pity I am not well up with Mr. Pickwick’s adventures, 
which comprise such instructive details respecting these lo- 





*See what Cobbett has written, passim, concerning the 
“ peastly trithming of trees in France.” Cynical, that? Strong, 
but true, 

+ The reader is invited to practice the’experiment, against the 
first pic-nic of returning spring. He may leave the corkscrew at 
home, or steal it and throw it away, to insure the opportunity of 
displaying his skill, N.B,—Select sherry, or wing without crust 
or Fediment, 





calities, The railway commands the habitations, which gives 
us an air of superiority, and would tempt us, were we weak- 
minded enough, to regard everything as inferior; in spite of 
which, the triple town is really very considerable. 

And so the train whirls us along the rich and handsome 
county of Kent, which is soon (in 1866) to compete with us at 
Calais in the Grand International Agriculwral Meeting. 
That town, which unfolds itself to our gaze, if 1 may trust my 
map, is Dartford. But I affirm nothing; I am gliding over 
Dreamland. 

There is a sudden cry, Violé le Palais! In fact, at no great 

distance, crowning the mountain, and sparkling in the rays of 

a brilliant sun, stands grandiose and splendid, [ was about to 

say sublime, the Palais de Cristal! Oui! It is surely that! 

The same which such multitudes of popular engravings have 

introduced to our cugnizance. It is noble, fine, magnifique ; 

and my pleasure would have been thoroughly complete if 

that handsome palace of glass had been the only end of my 

journey! 

But 4 had my own project in my head. Arrived at the sta- 

tion nearest to the palace, namely, Penge, I ask for tickets to 

London for Daniel and self. It is no use my talking to the 

employé, who does not know a word of French: we cannot 

contrive to understand each other. He will persist in giving 

me tickets for Ludgate Hill, when I tell him over and over 

again, that I want to goto London. Here’s a fix! At last, 
an individual, who speaks French well, explains to me that 

the Ludgate Hill station is plump in the midst of the Cité de 
Londres. So everything is forthe best. Allright! While 
waiting for the train which was to transport us, we finish our 

bottle of wine. Immediately arrives the second train from 
Dover, bringing in the rest of our fellow-townsmen. At sight 
of me they exclaim that they are thirsty. I present them 
with the empty bottle. 

We are soon off at that vertiginous rate of speed peculiar to 
the English railroads.* It is already eleven o’clock, three 
quarters ; the weather is magnificent. At first we have a 
long tunnel; then come beautiful meadows and crowds of 
pretty habitations. Weare at Herne Hill statiou; soon we 
stop at Elephant Castle, the residence, I believe, of Madame 
Dryden, the musicienne and harpist, and which is already 
the beginning of London. Hereabouts there is nothing but 
long, long houses, divided throughout their whole length into 
separate habitations. Each habitation has its own pretty lit- 
tle garden, its own first floor and garret, its own private en- 
trauce. I observe this arrangement everywhere. In France, 
in Paris, people lodge one above the other. Daily life is less 
in common, less mixed up together, perhaps, than in Paris. 
It is the family dwelling, and nobody else’s. Consequently, 
the houses are low, and offer a succession of little slices of 
roof. The whole is of a ruddy hue, resulting from pave- 
ments, bricks, and tiles. Plaster and stone-colour are nowhere 
to be seen (?). 

The weatuer, hitherto so fine, turns cloudy, and I appre- 
hend a coming tempest; nevertheless, not a drop of rain falls, 
only a plentiful shower of blacks. The atmosphere is heavy, 
yellow, and thick, scarcely allowing us to distinguish a dark 
mass, which I hail as the dome of St. Paul’s, and another, 
which must surely be the Tower of London. What a pity if 
our day is — by a storm. Still, no rain nor thunder 
comes on. e advance, almost always above the houses, and 
the bustle of a great city forces itself on our notice. We are 
in London; and I em stupefied to learn that what I took for 
@ threatening storm is nothing more than its habitual smoke- 
cloud, its customary covering, its daily cap, its ordinary sky, 
extinguishing the sun and exualing nauseous odours. I con- 
fess 1 was fairly caught, having been so suddenly shot into 
this hazy nucleus of darkness while the sun was shining 
brightly outside it. 2 

Durizg the concluding moments of its march, the train 
passes rapidly over an iron bridge, through whose interstices 
we behold the Zamise now, alas! almost dry, that is, at low 
water. Alongside this bridge they are rebuilding another, 
and pedestrians cross the river on a vast and heavy footpath. 
But confound the fog, which prevents our seeing to any dis- 
tance. At last we get out of the waggon, not knowing 
whether we are at Blackfriars or at the Ludgate Hill station. 
We find ourselves in a broad street, and, ma foi! we set off 
in search of the Bank, directing our steps as we can. Here we 
are, then, trotting along, taking every pains, and having all 
our wits about us, to avoid the carriages, already very numer- 
ous. We remark the policemen, with their black headpiece 
and their severe aspect. They have generally good counten- 
ances, and they busy themselves in aiding the circulation. 
[t cannot be possible for such dignified persons ever to make 
love to cooks or housemaids, for the vulgar motive oi cold 
meat and puddings’-ends. They might consent, perhaps, to 
marry ladies of fortune, it well-educated and highly connected. 
On our left is an iron gate and a large court-yard, in which 
boys ina singular costume are playing. They have yellow 
stoclaings, leather girdles, and naked heads. it is a school. 

We inquire here and there the way to the Bank. What a 
crush of carriages, what a crowd, and yet what order! How 
the deuce do the coachmen manage to drive so cleverly? 
Enfin, I recognise in a little place a monument which I have 
seen in an engraving. Itis the Royal Exchange. The Bank 
is close to it, as well as the Bourse (?) and the Lord Mayor’s 
lodgings. There is an equestrian statue which produces on 
me the effect of being Weillington’s. It is here that I ought 
to find omnibuses to take me to Hackney. My friends say I 
must have been possessed by the evil one, to go to Hackney 
and back, with all London to see in the space of four hours. 
Never mind that. I had taken precise instructions; but these 
infernal omnibuses bear a heap of speckled and streaked in- 
scriptions. So, disdaining to be continually asking for infor- 
mation, we get into one of those singular vehicles in which 
the driver’s seat is placed behind. . R 

I give him the address, hackney, King Kdward’s Road, 
King Edward’s Villa, No. 1000; and away we roll, admiring 
our coachman’s sang froid and dexterity as well as the horse’s 
docility and spirit. We enter into less animated quarters. 
An enormous signboard informs me that I am before the cele- 
brated brewery, Barklay and Parkins, where the Maréchal 
Baynau, the Hungarian woman-whipper was so well treated 
by the brewer workmen. We pass, on the canal of the regent, 
ciose to a lock, and we catch a glimpse of the Parc of Victo- 
ria. Every instant we cross the path of omnibuses covered 
with people. At last, after several fruitless attempts in hack- 
ney, our cab deposits us in front of the house of muissis B., 
where we admire a very coquettish interior. They cannot 
recover from their surprise at beholding us there, having 80 
little time to spare. For my own part, I was very happy to 
have given them this mark of sympathy, and to find myself 
a moment in London, in the midst of this excellent family. 

To think that at four o'clock this morning we were still at 
Petitbourg, and here we are, at one, at miss B.’s, at the end 





seen so much of them, has a perfect 


* Our traveller, havin 
ities, 


right to note their pec 
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of London! We cut short our visit and return to the corner 
of hackney, to take a carriage which shall convey us back to 
the Banque. Daniel does nothing but tell me that he is hun- 

and thirsty. He buys some fruit, and we perch on the 
imperial of an omnibus which bears on its front the inscrip- 
tion Bank circus. 

And we roll on, gazing with all our eyes, and especially 
nee at the formidable movements of the vehicles of the 

té. We coast along the street Cheapside. But how can I 
describe this precipitous course, having no acquaintance 
with the localities which we traverse, and our emotions suc- 
ceeding each other so rapidly! I can only trace the grand 
features of our itinerary, confessing that, although I saw 
a great deal in London, I had not really the time to look at it. 

A lucky chance causes us to pass close to the cathedral of 
St. Paul. We almost make the tour of it,and admire its 
superb proportions. It is vexing that so handsome a monu- 
ment should not stand in a Place more worthy of it and bet- 
ter isolated. Who is tat haughty queen in front of the 
peristyle? In this country also there exist very ugly sou- 
venirs of religious quarrels. But we glide along, and this is 
hardly the time to philosophise. We are at Ludgate Hill; 
then it is Fleet street. We have passed under a sort of tri- 
wupeel arch which is probably one of the gates of the cité. 
This monument is ornamental with some remarkable statues 
in white marble, and that is all I know about it. 

We are in the Strand, and through an opening in the street 
we perceive a bridge which, according to my calculations, 
ought to be the bridge of Waterloo. There is no end to this 
Strand. Here, at last, is an enormous building—the station 
of Charing cross. I recognise it, in consequence of the stud 
I have made of the map of London these last few days. e 
are now in Trafalgar square. I hastily explain to Daniel 
what Neison is,a naval battle, Gc. It is pretty; it is good- 
looking. There is considerable gracefulness in this square ;* 
but, mon Dieu / what a difference between this Place and 
the Place de la Concorde at Paris. And our omnibus rolls 
incessantly. Here is Pall Mall. Here is the hay market, of 
which we catch sight of the theatre. We continue our route 
until the omnibus describes a hooked curve at the latitude of 
Oxford street. We get down at the spot named the Circus. 
I propose tu Daniel to walk a little at hap-hazard. 

The foot-pavements are handsome and spacious, and the 
centre of the street is made of macadam, on which the car- 
riages roll with little noise, It seemed just now, in the cité, 
that the large handsome streets I traversed were laid with long 
and narrow paving-stones, compactly fitting one into the other, 
favourable to the horses’ feet and to the movement of the 
carriages. Tumbrils are continually watering these streets, 
which in some places, as Fleet-Street, are muddy; in some, 
macadam paving appeared to be the exception. It is the 
same in Paris, where they are returning to the old system. 

We redescend Regent Street, which is much more calm 
and peaceable than our streets of the cité a little while ago. 
The crowding is considerably less, and the shops remind us 
of the handsome Boulevards and the Rue Vivienne at Paris. 
A man at a crossing sticks into my hand a card indicating an 
anatumical museum (for gentlemen only). But, my g fel- 
low, I have seen of anatomies enough and to spare. Behold, 
in a magnificent shop, three large turtle, which set Daniel a 
marvelling. We return down the Quadrant, a broad curved 
street, with uriform and very lofty houses—handsome, but 
monotonous. 

Still descending Regent Street, we find ourselves at the 
level of Pall Mal!,in the Place de Waterloo, in the neigh- 
bourhood of the most considerable clubs in London. That 
column surmounted with a nude-headed statue, is the Duke 
of York’s. As tothe statue of Nelson, caught sight of in 
Trafalgar Square, it offers a singular aspect in profile, in con- 
sequence of the two horns of the hat. The thick cable which 
lies coiled behind the unhappy hero of Naples, offends the 
eye by ite strong resemblance to a heap of Bologna sausages. 

How are we to disentangle ourselves out of this labyrinth 
of palaces and monuments? What do you say to it, Daniel ? 
Are you not already tired ot London? Would you prefer to 
return immediately to the Cristal Palace? “I am hungry, 
and I begin to be tired,” is the only answer I can get from 
him. It is three o’clock; the weather is magnificent ; for a 
moment I even behold the sun, and hasten to record the fact. 
Bah! Let us stroll a little further; we are not in Lindon 








—= 
and my impression is that the prevailing sentiment amongst 
my comrades is thirst. Now is the time to regard with ay 
eye of envy the provident folk who draw provisions out of 

eir pockets, and swallow wine by tumblers-full. 0, for a 
glass of wine! My doctoriat for a glass of wine—for a Blass 
of anything, never mind what. 

It is curious to study by starlight the country which we 
traversed in the blaze of day. Chatham and Rochester, wit, 
their nocturnal illuminations, produce a very pretty effect, 
But the interior of the waggon concentrates our aitention 
Many of the travellers fall asleep, others sing or talk at the 
top of their voice, while little intrigues are going on ye 
amusing to the cool observer. But what thirsty weather! 
At times the train stops, and we intreat the employés jp 
charge of it to let us get out, or allow some refreshment to be 
brought to us. Vain prayers! Ineffectual cries! Our thirg 
excursionists are lashed to madness, particularly when the 
— that the doors of the waggons are fastened with lock 
and key. 

I still had hopes of procuring something when we came to 
Faversham. I was in torments, and I would not seek relief 
in smoking, on account of the fair sex who adorned our com. 
partment. Once more the train stops in an almost desert 
spot. I address an individual phlegmatically planted beside 
the railway. I appeal to him in the most affectionate terms, 
and then I pitch at him the frightfullest names contained jg 
my catalogue. a to be had from him—nothing to 
drink. In my rage I shake the door of the carriage exactly 
as a wild beast shakes the bars of his cage. O surprise! The 
door opens! I dart out on to the platform, to breathe just g 
little fresh air, and I seize by the throat a bale of goods wiica 
I had taken for a too imperturbable personage. There are 
no drinkables here to be obtained. Desert island! Sterile 
rock! Inhospitable shore! Howling wilderness! All alone, 
1 stalk up and down the whole length of the train, while the 
other passengers envy my luck. I set to shouting, “ Who is 
thirsty? Who? Where?” A hundred voices instantly re. 
spond, “I! I! I! This way! Here!” “Ah! you are thirsty, 
are you? Very well; and so am I.” And then I remount 
inside my waggon, carefully holding the door ajar, to be a 
little less thirsty. 

At last we reach Faversham, and the train comes tog 














































































As we trundle along, Me pag we Tabbaye de Westminster— 
another thing to see in detail in the interior. That enormous 
building, bizarre in form and immense in extent, stretching 
out its length beside the Thames, is the Parliament. We 
pass over the bridge of Westminster, and the river here offers 
nothing very remarkable. We plunge into the streets of the 
right bank* of the Thames; and our cabman soon descends 
us at the station of Blackfriars. There we encounter some 
terrible natives of Petitbourg; who are informed, as I am, 
that the train for —_ will not start for another half hour, 
~— at 3.53. @ have, therefore, not been quite four 
hours in London ! 

Daniel recommencing his lamentations, we recross the river 
by a provisional bridge, and are again wandering through 
the streets, meeting at every step excursionists of our acquain- 
tance, and vainly seeking a shop which sells something to 
eat. We can find nothing but apples. Daniel makes believe 
to be sa‘isfied with them. We regain the station of Ludgate 
hill, which is nothing else than that of Blackfriars, left bank. 
And the train trembles, making a formidable succession of 
noises on the iron bridge. We recognize the spots which we 
traversed a long, long whileago. Howlong? Eh! It must 
have been four hours; and we have seen such multitudes of 
things in the interval. Near Elephant Castle the fog is sud- 
denly dissipated, and we again behold the bright sun and the 
blue sky we left behind us. There is the Palais de Crista!, 
and we are arrived at Penge. 

But here commence the test ennuis of our excursion. 
With our mind occupied, above all things, by the fear of mis- 
sing the hour of starting homewards, we lay out our time 
very badly. Thinking to make shorter work of it, we get 
into a cab, to reach the Cristal Palace sooner. The dog of a 
coachman sets us down at a door, and slips away as soon as 
he has taken our money. The distance is considerable from 
Penge to the Palais, and always up hill. This entrance was 
not the one we ought to take, and we were obliged to go a 
long way round. The streets here are formed by charming 
houses, very coquettes, almost all preceded by a long flight of 
steps with a gentle slope, and dazzling from their cleanliness. 
Moreover, the neighbourhood has the air of being brand new, 
and is only built over in places. It isa town in the course 
of creation. Meanwhile, time flies, and I am beginning to be 
terribly fidgetty. standstill. I rush to the station, and after satisfying my need 

There area score of different things to be done at once. | with a grand glass of good beer and a sandwich, I purchase 
And then, and besides, we must have some dinner, according | pears and peaches, which I distribute to Daniel and the other 
to Daniel’s notions. Also, I should be too much annoyed if| occupants of my waggon. Our train is so long that it is really 
we cannot penetrate, though only for a moment, into the} a considerable distance from our waggon to the station, or 
palace. One can easily dine, too, there, they say. March, | rather to the bujfet. The employés show but little inclination 
then! It is grandiose. The gardens, at the first glance, are | to allow the passengers to get out. Very few, however, of the 
superb. There are thick carpets of flowers of striking co-| latter dare to venture, fearing to be left behind. For my own 
lours, hornbeam hedges still rather juvenile, jets-d’eau, and | part, I laugh at their apprehensions, and wherever I go make 
splendid staircases enlivened by statues. My own private] plenty of bustle, assured that they will not start without me, 
taste would be rather for an immense park with tall trees | At the last moment, a lad offers me long branches of hops, | 
and sombre alleys, through which you would discover here] take one festoon, which I twine round my hat, to carry it 
and there patches of verdant grass and pieces of smiling | safely to Petitbourg. 
water. But, on reflection, I can understand that the ordain-| It is black night, but the firmament is perfectly starry. Our 
ers of all these marvels were obliged to select a mode of gar-| travellers, after devouring my peurs, resume their wonted 
den which can be taken in at a single glance, and the view of| cheerfulness. Daniel falls asleep on Madame D.’s shoulder. 
which may be enjoyed from every part of the terrace. Happy lad! for a transient interval. The train stops in the 

As to the palace itself,an immense and imposing cage of| midst ofa town. We are at Dover; not the port, as this 
glass, it is the grandest thing I have seen in this world. 1} morning, but at the ordinary station. And here we are, a 
have read the description of what it contains, but we are | noisy crowd, redescending the streets of Dover, and following 
perfectly aware that we have not the slightest leisure to see a| those who appear to know the way. Our procession defiles; 
single object. The souncs of music reach our ears. Le Duc| we recognise the port. The coffee-house keepers make signs 
de Galles and his wife, they say, have come to do honour to] to ur, shouting invitations to walk in and drink. But our 
the French excursionists. Mais, Pour Dieu! where do peo-| steamers are moored against the jetty ; the embarkation com- 
ple eat? and what do they eat? After more or less disagree- and concludes ; the paddles beat the water with rapid 
able peripeties and quiproquos of the stupidest, we manage to | strokes, and we soon are gliding over a tranquil sea, and un- 
obtain a pot of beer, cold beef, and cheese. All very dear|d-ra gloriously bespangled sky. The aspect of Dover, seen 
and little recreative. Although the name of Barklay and | from the roads, by night, is very cheerful. I take a farewell 
Parkins blazes everywhere here, I find the beer detestable. | look at the cliffs, the castle, and the barracks; and then my 
The bread is not good and the beef has no taste. I sadly call| thoughts wander to Blanchard, the first atronaut who crossed 
to mind the win ordinaire de Montpelier which we drank with| the Channel. [Here the topographical pony ambles away, 
such relish this morning, and which would be so acceptable| apropos to the iorest of Guines, where Blanchard’s balloon 
now, in this our hour of distress.+ If we could only, like tht| fell on a spot now msrked by a column of stone, on which 
members of the societé de temperance, fall back upon water !| schoolboys, and others, delight to inscribe innumerable nomina 
But where to get it? Moreover, black Care is treading on| stultorum. We have room, now, only to mention, first, that 
our heels, urging us not to reach the station too late. By way| Blanchard pretended to have directed his balloon to the 
of helping us, my watch falls into a fit of stoppages. Hard | coast of France, and was glad to get people to believe it; 
by, however, is a clock which reassures us just alittle. We] secondly, that he allowed his English companion, Dr. Jeffries, 
take a little turnin this phenomenal palace, and stumble | to join him, only on the solemn condition of throwing himself 


upon inscriptions which inform us where to dine very well, | out of the car, into the sea, or elsewhere, after their ballast 
and at fixed prices. It is too late now ; the cup is swallowed. 


After a last look at the garden, and at the crowd, which fills 
without encumbering it, we reach the entrance adorned with 
a dozen tourniquets. We descend the hill confusedly, down 
streets streaming with weary excursionists, making, like us, 
for the station, which we reach more than half an hour too 
soon. There is shouting, and screaming, and pushing each 
other on the rails within the station, through which fast trains 
are passing and repassing. The employés have to take infi- 
nite — to prevent accidents. At the arrival of every train 
our French folks rush to the waggons, in spite of the em- 
ployés holloaing ‘“ Not Calais! not Calais!” There is super- 
lative confusion, hubbub, and row. The heat is excessive, 
and thirst becomes proportionally severe. The deuce take 
the beer! At last we are cooped in a long file of waggons; 
the train shakes itself and sets itself agoing, which thus sup- 
plies us with a little cool air. 

We chat about what we have seen, and everybody pretends 
to have seen more than —- else. Methinks, in this re- 
spect we have not been laggards. It is scarcely possible to 
run about London more extensively than we have done. In 
fact, those who tell us that they have visited in detail the 
Tower of London ; those who have quietly dined in London, 
and nothing more; those who have seen the whole interior 
of Parliament House; those who state that they have care- 
fully examined the inside of eyery public building— 
they have not had the time to wander about and stare as we 
have. 

The excursionists who have not quitted the Cristal Palace 
are those whom now I envy the most. They tell me that the 
garden is of very different magnitude to what I was able to 
see of it, and that there are lakes and a veritable park. Some 
also, alas! give an affecting description of the capital repast 
they had for deux shillings. Collumeau proclaims delicious 
the coffee he drank for eight sous the demi tasse, We are gay, 
nay, slightly uproarious. Night begins to close in upon us, 























































































every day. 

We therefore bravely return to cast a last look at Trafalgar 
Square, without having time to examine and analyze the sta- 
tues which adorn it. On one side there is a church, which 
should be St. Martin, and at the back the national gallery, 
with its museum of pictures. But I care nothing about it; 
the only picture which would interest me here being at Wind- 
sor. It was painted by Holbein, and represents the interview 
between Henry VIII. and Francis L., on the field of the cloth 
of gold, between Guines and Ardres, in 1520. This picture is 
of an extreme exactitude, and contains a multitude of pre- 
cious details for the topography of the neighbourhood and 
the determination of the spot of the celebrated interview. It 
‘was engraved ia 1770, at the expense of the London Societ 
of Antiquaries. I possess a considerably reduced copy, whic 
I value as the apple of my eye.+ 

Wecontinued our march, passing Whitehall, where I should 
have lost my time in hunting out the window where Charles 
1. was decapitated. ‘This quarter owes its name to a cross 
erected by Edward I. to the memory of his queen Eleanor. 
Charing Cross simplyjmeans Chemin de la Croiz, the path of 
the Cross. And then we rush into St. James’s Park, sighting 
the Admiralty, the Horse Guards, and gratifying Daniel with 
a glance of the royal residence, Buckingham Palace. 

Ab, but! We aretired and hungry. This diabolical garden 
is muck too big. Decidedly we must renounce London and 
take ourselves off; roustn’t we, Daniel ?—“ Iam anhungered !” 

We leave the park; a coachman perceives us. signal 
him, end with a careless sir give him “ Blackfriars Station” in 
my very best English. Yes !—Roule donc!—All right. We 
really begin to have had enough of it; and yet I am anxious, 
in the first place, to see a little of Sydenham Palace; to ar- 
rive not tov late at Penge for the final departure ; and above 
all, adds Daniel, to dine-—* I am dying of hunger!” 


was exhausted, in case of need. | 
While indulging in these reflections, 1 hear the authorita- 
tive order stop! We are safe at last in Calais harbour. 
Everybody jumps upon the jetty. A crowd of curious indi- 
viduals is there, awaiting the return of the excursion. It is 
nearly two in the morning, so let us try and find our way to 
the omnibus which is to carry us back to Petitbourg. Daniel, 
moreover, has fully made up bis mind to take something at 
the inn before starting. Acd1I? While our companions are 
orging themselves with cafe noir and gloria, that excellent 
ftadame Mierlot serves us, videlicct Daniel and me, with two 
enormous bowls of capital broth, a bottle of good wine, and a 
pyramid of thin bread and butter. Not an atom nor a drop 
of it is left. Never did I make a better meal nor one more 
restorative and reconsoling. How different to the horrible 
cheese and mustard of Sydenham! We are soon at Petit- 
bourg, in our beds, enchanted with our day’s journey. I 
dreamt that I was as rich as some people I know, and that I 
treated myself to the pleasure of taking to London a score of 
young Petitbourgians, selected for their intelligence, good 
conduct, and industrious habits. What a delightful satisfac- 
tion I gave myself at the expense of a few poor hundreds of 
francs ! 


————_>-—_—__ —- 


UNCLE INGOT. 


“If ever you or yours get five pounds out of me, madam, 
before I die, I promise you, you shall have five thousand ; and 
lama man of my word.” Sospoke Mr. Ingot Beardmore, 
drysalter and cc ouncil of the city of London, to 
Dorothea Elizabeth, his widowed sister-in-law, who had ap- 
plied to him for pecuniary succour about three months a(ler 
the death of his younger brother Isaac, her husband. ‘There 
were harshness and stubborn determination enough in his re- 
ply, but there was no niggard cruelty. Mrs. Isaac wanted 
money, it is true, but only in the sense in which we all want 
it. She was only poor in comparison with the great wealth 
of this relative by marriage. Her income was large enough 
for any ordinary—Mr. Ingot said “ legitimate”—purpose, but 
not sufficient for sending her boy to Eton, and finishing him 
off at the universities, as it was the maternal wish to do. Mr. 
Ingot hated such genteel intentions; Carist’s Lospital had 
been a fashionable enough school for him, and he had “ fin- 
ished off” as a clerk at forty pounds a year in that very re- 
spectable house of which he was now the senior partner. 

Vith the results of inet pducation as exemplified in himself, 
he was perfectly satisfied, and if his nephews only turned out 














* Successive English critics, like sheep, each repeating his 
brother's ‘‘Ba-a!”’ have made it quite a matter of course to ery 
down Trafalgar Square. Such of our readers as presume to like 
it here find themselves backed by at least one unprejudiced sup- 
porter. 


+ The adventurous discoverer has here mounted his hobby; | the sea, or the mouth of the river, and you have the right and left 
and there is no knowing how far he will carry us, if we let him. | banks of French geographers. 
He is, between ws, a topographomaniac of the most untiring,| + So itis; one man’s meat is another man’s poison. English 
learned, and ferreting type. He has collected a mass of litera-| bakers’ bread and London stout do not owe everybody’s palate. 
ture, which has cost long years of labour, and for which no pub- | Our hero should hear Englishmen’s opinion of “ vin ordinaire,” 
lisher would offer a son. Old bones, demolished walls, dusty eye rye meagre ditto with sorrel, unsalted boiled beef, and 
manuscripts, non-existing fortifications, plans of towns destroyed | the bowl appearing with a frequency as if men were oxen. 
by social earthquakes, and afterwards rebuilt on an utterly differ- | There are countries where mutton, pork, ant Pigeons, eels, and 
ent basis, are his especial delight. Let the unfortunate, who has|other good things are respectively eschewed as unclean or 
po hobby, cast the first stone at our friend, unholy, . 





* Turn your back to the current, or the source, of a river, face 
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as well, their mother, he thou ht, might think herself un- | only look at this shameless young person with an expression 


nately lucky. Her family 


ad given themselves airs|of the severest reprobation. At the same time, his heart 


the occasion of her marrying Isaac—“allying herself|sank within him at the reflection, that the train was not to 
oh commerce,” some of them called it—and Ingot had never | stop till he reached his destination—Reading. What indig- 


He gloried in his profession, although gov- 
ernment had never seen fit to ennoble any member of it, and 


nities might he not have to suffer before he could obtain pro- 
tection! She was a modest-looking young lady, too, very 


perhaps all the more upon that account; for he was one of| simply dressed, and her voice was particularly sweet and 
cy 


dicals who are not “snobs” at heart, but rather aris- 
ts. He honestly believed that noblemen and gentlemen 


prepossessing, notwithstanding the very dreadful remarks in 
which she had indulged. Perhaps she was out of her mind— 


were the lower orders, and those who toiled and strove, the|and at this idea Mr. Ingot Beardmore broke out, notwith- 


upper crust of the human pie. 


When he was told that the/| standing the low temperature, into a very profuse perspira- 


former classes often toiled and strove in their own way as| tion. 


asthe others, he made a gesture of contempt, and 


* Now, what will you give me for a kiss, you old—you old 


by blew” like an exasperated whale. It was a vulgar sort of| polar bear?” asked the fair stranger flayfu'ly as the train 


retort, of course, but so eminently expressive, that his oppo- 
nent rarely pursued the subject. . 

He rather liked his sister-in-law, in spite of her good birth, 
and would have, doubtless, largely assisted her had she con- 
sented to bring up her children according to his views; but 


flew by Ealing. 

“ Nothing, madam, nothing; I am astonished at you,” an- 
swered Mr. Beardmore, looking anxiously round the carriage 
in the desperate hope of finding one of those newly-pa- 
tented inventions for affording communication with the 


since she preferred to take her own way, he withdrew himself | guard. 


and more from her society, until they saw nothing at 
all af one another. He had no intention of leaving his money 


“ Well, then, I'll take one, and leave it to your honour,” 
continued the young lady with a peal of silver laughter; and 


away from his brother’s children ; he had much too strong a| with that she lightly rose, and before the old gentleman could 


sense of duty for that ; and as for marriage, that was an idea 


free himself from his wraps, or ward her off with his muffetees, 


that never entered into his hard old head. He had not made | she had imprinted a kiss upon his horny cheek. Mr. Beard- 


a fool of himself by falling in love in middle age, as Isaac had 


done (in youth, he had not time for such follies), and it was|he remained speechless, but his countenance was probably 
not likely that at sixty-five he should commit any such im-| more full of expression than it had ever been in bis life. “O 


rudence. So his nephews and nieces felt confident of being 
provided for in the future. 


no, I am not mad,” laughed she in reply to it; “although I 


In the present, however, as time | have taken a fancy to such a wonderful old creature. Now, 


went on, and the education of both girls and boys grew more | come, if I kiss you again, what will you give me?” 


expensive, Mrs. Isaac’s income became greatly straitened. 


“1 shall give you in charge to the police, madam, the in- 


Her own family very much applauded the expensive way in | stant that I arrive at Reading.” 


which she was bringing up her children, and especially her 
independence of spirit with relation to her tradesman brother- 
in-law, but they never assisted her with a penny. The young 


“Give me in charge! What for, you curious piece of an- 
tiquity ?” 


“For an assault, madam; yes, for an assault. Don’t you 


ntleman at Cambridge was therefore kept upon very short | Know that you have no right to kiss people without their 


allowance; and the young ladies, whose beauty was some- 
thing remarkable, affected white muslin, and wore no mere- 


consent in this manner ?” 
Here the young lady laughed so violently that the tears 


tricious jewellery. Their pin-money was very limited, poor | came into her eyes. 


things, and they made their own clothes at home by the help 
otasewing-machine. If Uncle Ingot could have seen them 
thus diligently employed, his heart would perhaps have soft- 


“ Do you suppose, you poor old doting creature, that any- 
body will ever believe such a story as that? Do you ever 
use such a thing as a looking-glass, you poor dear? Are you 


ened towards them, but, as I have said, they now never got| aware how ve:y unprepossessing your appearance is, even 


that chance. Julia, the elder, had been but six years old 


when you don’t frown, as you are doing now in a manner 


when he had last called at their highly-rented but diminutive | that is enough to frighten one? You have, of course, a per- 


habitation in Mayfair, and now she was eighteen, and had 
never seen him since. Although she had of course grown out 


of the old man’s recollection, she remembered his fizure-head, | The idea of anybody wanting to 
as she wickedly called his rigid features, uncommonly well ;| enough appear to them preposterous.” 


and, indeed, nobody who had ever seen it was likely to for- 


will agree with you, you will find yourself much mistaken. 


getit. His countenance was notso muck human asligneous ; | the old bachelor in an agony of shame and rage. 


and his profile, Nephew Jack had actually seen upon a cer- 
tain nobbly tree in the lime-walk of Clare Hall at Cambridge 
—much more like than any silhouette ever cut out of black 
paper. They had laughed at the old gentleman in early|not so much? 
days, and snapped their fingers at his churlishness, but it had | cheek.” 


become no laughing matter now. 


That remark of Uncle Ingot’s, “If ever you or yours get 
five pounds out of me, madam, before I die, I promise you, 
you shall have five thousand; and I am a man of my word,” 


“I want payment for my kiss. To a gentleman at your 
time of life, who scarcely could expect to be so favoured, | dently upon the nodding turrets; the soft fallow grass of the 
surely it is worth—what shall I say ?—five pounds.—What! | terraces; and the quiet vastness of the whole, speak to the 

Well, then, here’s another tor your other 
Like a flash of lightning, she suited the action to hcr | meagreness of conception and smallness of endeavour. 
words. “There, then, five pounds for the two, and I won’t|is not the contemplation of such structures calculated to 
take a shilling less. You will have to give it to the poor’s-box at | exalt the mind to loflier standards of thought and purpose ? 
the police station, if not tome. For I intend, in case you are 
obstinate, to complain of your disgraceful conduct to the guard | spiring, profound. To sit down bere, in student fashion, and 


whioh no one perhaps had regretted more at heart than Uncle 
Ingot himself. 


—————_¢9 —_—_ 
CONWAY CASTLE. 


How very aoe, even in decay, are all our old Gothic 
cities ; for when the law of self-preservation compelled our 
forefathers to reside within their walls, and suburban villas 
were an impossibility, the thoughts of the architect were di- 
rected to the great aim of rendering the street forms which 
were ever before the eye pleasing and lovely, honest and 
true ; and these remarks have special reference to the garri- 
son towns founded in Wales by King Edward L., and also to 
the lordly castles erected by him for his own and their pro- 
tection. While leading the Crusades in the East, Edward 
had become imbued with an enlightened passion for archi- 
tecture, and a desire to liberate it from the severities of the 
feudal ages. An intense morose selfishness characterizes 
most of the earlier strongholds; and the English castle had 
heretofore been made to possess as grim an aspect as the situa- 
tion would permit; from the portcullis, with its spiky teeth, 
to the frowning watch-tower, with its spectral beacons, all 
was alike heavy and forbidding. With Edward I. the ten- 
dencies of the age became more municipal, and art, whose 
movements had in England up to this time been regulated by 


more’s breath was so utterly taken away by this agsault, that | the narrow principles of feudalism, dawned with a brighter 


promise, and began to flourish, as she ever does, with and for 
the liberal and the free. In founding the towns of Conway, 
Beaumaris, Carnarvon, and building their stately castles, 
with their beauty of outline and dignity of aspect, Edward 1. 
broke through the ancient barrier and inaugurated a new era 
in the architecture of our country. He had but just returned 
from the Crusades, and in the act of destroying had learned 
the art of building a more commodious description of castle 
than that of which Roman, or Saxon, or Dane, or Norman, 
had left the vestiges in our island. And although a great 
English bard has addressed Edward’s memory in the words,— 


* Ruin seize thee, ruthless king, at which 
Stout Gloster stood aghast in specchless trance ;” 


we architects must, at least, do him the justice to say, that 
for his castles in Wales, and the beautiful crosses in memory 
of his queen, the devoted Eleanor, we owe the memory of 
this monarch a lasting tribute of gratitude aud praise. Fen. 
most among these structures is the glorious Castle of Conway 
(anciently called Aber Conway). As we approach it, the 


fect right to your own opinion, but if you suppose the police | effect produced upon the imagination is peculiar and over- 


powering ; one seems to be suddenly borne back to an earlier 


iss you will reasonably | age; that grey green tone of colouring which invests it, made 


up of lichen and ivy, and the cranny-loving wallflowers and 


“ What is it you require of me, you wicked creature?” cried | graceful dancing ferns ; the arching and almost unbroken 


enclosure walls of both castle and town, ramping, as they do, 
boldly from slope to slope; the great birds alighting confi- 


mind otherwise than of modern hurry, modern noise, modern 
And 


They are, indeed, like the old cathedrals—vast, absorbing, in- 


had become a very serious sentence, condemning all the| at the first opportynity. I shall a’. you into custody, sir, as|sketch these noble towers and gleaming turrets—these 


family to, if not Poverty, at least very urgent Want. 


the most excellent snuff that Bacon’s emporium could furnish 


at the beginning of every term. He always wrote back a ci- 
vil letter of thanks, in a clear and clerkly letter, but there was 


never any enclosure. When Mrs. Isaac asked him to dinner, 


he declined in a caustic manner—avowing that he did not 


What | sure as you are alive. 
it meant of course was, that he was resolutely determined to 
ive them nothing. In vain the young ladies worked for 
nele Ingot slippers and book-markers for his birthday, and | court, and how funny it will all look in the papers!” 
sent to him their best wishes at Christmas in Rimmel’s 
highly-scented envelopes; in vain Jack sent him a pound of| ready read it there. 


You will 


feel himself comfortable at the aristocratic tables of the West | kind ? 


End—and sent her a pine-apple for the dessert, of nis own 


Here 
the young lady began to laugh again, as though she had al-| intact all the characteristics of a strong military station; the 
Mr. Beardmore’s grim sense of humour | enclosing walls are a mile and a quarter in circuit, with four 

,| was, as usual, accompanied by a keen dislike of appearing ri-| gateways and twenty-one small towers, built at bow-shot 
diculous. True, he hated to be imposed upon; still, of the | range apart, the whole being encircled by a deep wide fosse. 
two evils, was it not better to pay five pounds than to be made| Let your imagination supply the drawbridge and portcullis, 
,| the laughing-stock of his bachelor friends, who are not the| and enter the castle with me, by the great western gateway, 
sort of people to commiserate one in a misfortune of this | and, en passant, observe the little sally-port opening into the 


put upon your oath, you | shadowy window ranges, giant corbels, and vast, deep gate- 
know, and all you will dare to say will be that J kissed you,| ways, cannot fail to bring one’s art feelings into sympathy 
and not you me. What ‘roars of laughter’ there will be in| with the great elder brethren of our glorious craft. 


Conway Castle and city form avast group, still possessing 


fosse, or ditch, of the balium. King, in his interesting work 


In short, Mr. Ingot Beardmore paid the money. Mr.|on ancient castles, informs us that sometimes the sly old 


growing. He had really no ill-feeling towards his relatives, | Thomas Whaftiles found his guest that evening anything but| castle builders inserted in their outer walls the imitation of 


although he kept himself so estranged from them ; but I think 
this sort of conduct tickled the old gentleman’s grim sense 
If he could have found some legitimate excuse 
for“ making it up” with his sister-in-law, within the first year 
or two of their falling out, perhaps he would have been glad 
todo so; but time had now so widened the breach that it was 
not to be easily repaired. What he had satirically written 
when he declined her invitation, had grown to be true: he 
rarely went into society, and almost never into the company 
of ladies, the elder portion of whom he considered frivolous 
and vexatious, and the younger positively dangerous. He 
had a few old-bachelor friends, however, with whom he kept 


of humour. 


upacordial intercourse, and spent with them various festivals | enjoyment of his own mischance. 


of the year as regularly as they came round: 


On the 31st of December, for instance, he never omitted to 
go down to Reading, and ‘‘see the old year out, and the new 
year in,” in the company of Tom Whaffles, with whom he 
had worn the yellow stockings in these school-days that had 


passed away more than half a century ago. Tom and Isaac | looking a girl as ever you saw.” 


had been even greater cronies as boys than 'I'om and Ingot, 
but the latter did not like Tom the less upon that account : | ducin 
secretly, | think he esteemed him the more highly asalink| “ 

between himself and that luckless family whose very existence 


a photograph. 


he yet chose to ignore. Mr. Whafiles had intimate relations you? Well, now, this is most extraordinary.” 


With them still; they came down to stay with him wheneve 


his sister paid him a visit, and could act as their hostess; but 
this never happened in the last week of the year. Tom was 


r 


hever to speak of them to his old friend—that was not only | her; bless you, she only kissed you for a bit of fun.” 


acitly understood, but had even been laid down in writing, 


a8 the basis of their intimacy. 


On the 31st of December last, Mr. Ingot Beardmore found 


“A bit of fun!” cried Mr. 
five-pound note out of me!” 


eardmore. 


mself,as usual, at the Paddington Station, looking for an| you like to see her again? Come, ‘ Yes’ or ‘No? 


empty compartment, for his own company had got to be 
very pleasing tohim. Having attained his object, and rolled 


“If she will give me back my money, ‘ Yes.’” 
“Very well,’ 


himself up in the corner of the carriage in several greatcoats, | yourself;” and he rang the bell pretty sharply twice. 


with his feet upon a hot tin, and his hands clothed in thick 


Mittens, and looking altogether like a polar bear who liked | sister are now staying under this very roof.” 


to make himself comfortable—when everything was arranged, 
to the old gentleman’s complete satisfaction, who 


“ Yes, uncle,” said the young lady demurely. 


talkative. There was a select party of the male sex invited | an old blocked-up doorway, or sally-port; and that, in a po- 
to meet him, by whom the rich old drysalter was accustomed | sition where the walls were in reality the thickest, strongest, 
to be regarded as an oracle; but upon this occasion he had 
nothing to say ; the consciousness of having been “ done” op- | supposing that they had there discovered a vulnerable point, 
pre sed him. His lips were tightly sealed; bis cheeks were| brought their moveable towers, catapults, petards, battering- 
still glowing from the a:dacious insult that had been put upon | rams, war-wolves, and sow-machines, to bear upon the quasi- 
them; his fingers clutched the pocket-book in which there 
was a five-pound note less than there ought to be. But when| strengthening really the weak and unprotected portions of 
his host and himself were left alone that night, “seeing the | the fortress. 
old year out, and the new year in,” his heart began to thaw | battled gateway, telling of showers of molten lead and huge 
under the genial influences of friendship and gin-punch, and | stone missiles hurled down upon the assailants; and the first 
he told his late adventure to Tom Whatiles, not without some | tower or outwork we come to is the barbican, transposed, no 


and best protected,so as to mislead their assailants, who, 


doorway, while the besieged were gaining time within, and 


We pass the enormous machicolated and em- 


doubt, from an Eastern word “ barzitane,” in the mouths of 


“I could really almost forgive the jade,” said he, “for|the Crusaders. This tower, built so as to command the ap- 
having taken me in so cleverly. I dare say, however, she} proaches to the place, had wide stone seats for the warders, 
makes quite a profession of it; and that half a score of old} and those keeping what was called “ castle guard.” 
gentlemen have been coerced before now into ransoming their | the walls of this outwork, were crenelles, or eyelets, for the 
good name asI dic. And yet she wasas modest and ladylike | discharge of missiles, most of which openings were deeply 


Here, in 


splayed inwardly, and some curiously constructed, so as to 


“ Was she anything like this?” inquired Mr. Whafiles, pro-| arrest the whizzing arrow’s barb and brazen featherings. 


Suddenly we come upon the spacious terraces with their 


hy, that’s the very girl!” exclaimed the guest.—“ Ha, | softest carpetings of fallow turf, enamelled by the peeping 
ha! Tom; so yow, too, have been one of her victims, have| ‘eyes of day.” That gateway and those terraces were tra- 


versed in their turn by Edward I. and the fair Eleanor ; by the 


“Not at all, my dear fellow. I know her very well; and| hapless Edward of Carnarvon; and afterwards, by the still 
her sister, and her mother, and her brother too. I can intro-| more hapless, and soon afterwards crownless, Richard IL, 
duce you to herif you like. There’s not the least harm in| flying from Henry Bolingbroke. At this period the castle of 


Conway was kept, we are told, by fifteen men-at-arms and 


“ Why, she got a| six archers; and here, after the lapse of ages and the change 


of dynasties, the Roundheads, under Mytton, raised their stern 


“ But she does not mean to keep it, I am very sure, Would] shouts of victory and sang their wild hymns of praise. 


Sauntering along, we come to the remains of the spacious 
banquet-hall, planned to follow the curving rock whereon it 


returned the host ; ‘mind, you asked for her| stood. The dimensions seem to have been 130 feet long by 


30 feet wide, and from 25 to 30 feet high, with three vast fire- 


“ Here she is: it’s your niece, Miss Julia. Her mother and | places, where the giant yule-logs blazed. In this great hall 


Edward and his queen kept Christmas in 1290, only six years 


“ Here is| after the oe? of the castle. 
your five-pound note : please give me that five thousand which i 


This hall was lighted by nine windows, of goodly propor- 


8a. , 
should invade his privacy, just as the train was about tu start, | you promised mamma if ever she or hers Rt five pounds out | tions ; the three opening to the court-yard being, as was usual, 


and the whistle had sounded, but one of the most bewitchin 
young ladies you ever set eyes on! 


“ 


to the umbrella, carpet-bag, and books, which he had dis- 


g| of you; for you are a man of your word, 


ane upon all the seats, in order to give it that appear-| but J think you will forgive me—come.” 


“ Onl 


ly engaged to you,I think, sir,” replied the charmer 


fippantly, “Happy carriage! I wish 1 was. Isn’t that| your Uncle akiss, child.” 


pretty ? 


eile Beardmore had never had anything half so shockin 


Teady set 
for help, and left the carriage forthwith. As it was, he coul 


to him in all his life,and if the train had not been al- 
in motion, he would have called upon the guard 





know. But what| much larger than those which were in the outer walls, and 

would be better still would be, to let me kiss you once more,| so exposed to attack. Underneath the great hall were the 

am, this carriage is engaged,” growled he, pointing | in the character of your dutiful niece; and let us all love you| vaulted cellars, cool, deep, and reverberating, where the 
as we want to do. ‘It was an audacious stratagem, I admit,| mighty vats were tilted, and the giant sirloins hung. 


The noble towers—one called the King’s Tower and the 


“ There go the church-hells!” cried Tom Whafiles. “It is} other the Queen’s Tower—must be in turn visited, and, in 
the new year, and a fitting time to forget old enmities. Give! order to realize their prodigious proportions, measured, ex- 


amined, and surveyed. Here, also, are the remains of the other 


Uncle Ingot made no resistance this time, but avowed him-| state apartments; and above, that charming little groined 
|self fairly conquered; and between ourselves, although he] room called Queen Eleanor’s Oratory. 

made no “ favourites” among his newly-reconciled relatives, ) : 1 
but treated them with equal kindness, I think he always liked] towers, having their specific appellations; as the ‘ 
d| Niece Julia best, who had been the cause of healing a quarrel | Llewelyn, the Broken Tower, &c., &c. Tae towers are cir- 


On the outside of the castle we counted eight enormous 
Tower 
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cular on plan, 40 ft. diameter, with walls from 12 ft. to 15 ft, 
in thickness, all grouted and as compact as adamant; the 
King’s Tower is unsupported, 
and owes its preservation entirely to the tenacity of its mate- 
rials. The keep or donjon, always the last refuge of the be- 
sieged, is in the second tower on the south cide adjoining the 
great banquet-hall, where doubtless many @ captive pined 


overhanging tower near to the 


within hearing of the sounds of revelry and mirth. 


At the east end of the inner court stood the reservoir, 20 
When we take into considera- 
tion the skill shown in adapting the castle to the peculiarity 
of the site, the sumptuousness of the outline, and the many 
strategical excellences it displays throughout, we are forced 
to the conclusion that the designer must have been not only 
an accomplished engineer, but also an artist of no mean abi- 
lity. After standiog the brunt of four centuries, the impetu- 
elsh under Llewelyn and Madoc, the wars 
ot the rival Roses, and the battering of the Parliamentarian 
army under General Mytton, the castle suffered its chief spo- 
liation at the hands of the Royalist Earl of Conway, who, in 
1665, took away the timber and the lead, under the pretext of 
repairing some of the King’s castles in Ireland. Had Crom- 
well melted the lead into bullets to slay cavaliers, as was his 
‘wont, we should not have wondered so much ; but certainly 
such an appropriation of the materials was neither creditable 
But, ruin as he left 
it, it is still a delighttul place to spend a summer’s day; to 
repose on the velvety grass, and transfer the castle’s wondrous 
outlines to one’s sketch-book, to look over pleasantly in quiet 
hours hereafter, is in itself an occupation calculated to im- 


ft. deep and 15 ft. in diameter. 


ous charges of the 


to the Earl of Conway nor to his master. 


part a poetic afflatus to even the most prosaic of minds. 





TWENTY-FIVE DARK HOURS. 


I’m what we calls a ganger, and have so many men under 
I passed best part 
o’ my time in the country; but I have worked on the lines 
in France and Spain ; but what I’m about to tell you hap- 
pened in London, where we'd sunk a shaft right down, and 
then was tunnelling forrards and backards—the shaft being 
to get rid of your stuff, and sometimes for a steam-engine to 
be pumping up the water. It’s rather dangerous work, and 
& many men gets hurt; but then a great deal of it’s through 
carelessness, for lots of our fellows seems as though the whole 
o’ their brains is in their backs and arms, where they’r pre- 
cious strong, and nowheres else ; but I’d got so used to it, that 
in cutting or tunnel it was all the same to me, and now 1 was 
busy supering the men digging, and sometimes bricklaying a 
bit, so that 1 thought werry little about danger when I’d seen 


me when we're making a new line o’ rail. 


as all the shores and props was well in their places. 
It was just at the end o’ the dinner-hour one day, and 
‘was gone down the shaft to have a look roun 


bringing up stuff and letting down bricks and mortar. 


We hadn’t tunnelled more than p’r’aps some ten or a dozen 
foot each way, so aS you may suppose it was werry fresh— 
green, as we calls it; and I wasn’t quite satisfied about the 
shoring up, and so on, for you know fellows do get so pre- 
cious careless when once they’ve got used to danger; and as 
for some of our big navvies, why they're jest like a set o’ 
babies, and for everything else but their regular work, they’re 

‘ell ’em to fill a lorry, or skid a wheel, or 
wheel a barrer, they'll do it like smoke ; but as to taking care 
o’ themselves—but there, I needn’t say no more about that— 
just look at the great, good-tempered, lolloping fellows! A 
man can’t have it all ways; and if he’s got it all in bone and 
muscle, why ’tain’t to be expected as he’s going to have all 


quite as helpless. 


the brains too, 


“ That’s giving a bit there, Sam,” I says, a-pointing to one 
art o’ the shaft where the earth was a-bulging and looked 
There'll be a barrer full o’ stuff 
a-top 0’ somebody's head afore the ariernoon’s over. That’s 
the rain—that is. Take your mell and knock out that lower 
shore, and we’ll put it a couple o’ foot higher up. Mind how 
you does it!” Sam nods his head, for he was a chap as never 
spoke if he could help it, and then he gets up, while I takes a 
look or two at the brickwork, so as not to be done by the 
mea, nor yet dropped on by the foreman. Then I hears Sam 
banging away at the bit o’ scaffold-pole, and directly after it 
comes down with a hollow sound; and then there was a 
rattling o’ loose gravelly earth as I peeps out, and then feels 
as though my heart was in my mouth, as I shouts out: 
“That’s the wrong one!” But in an instant Sam dropped to 
the bottom, and as he did so, it seemed as though some one 
drew acurtain over the hole, and then I felt a tremendous 


oose. “That ain’t safe. 


blow on the chest, and was driven backwards and dashed u 
against the wood scaffolding in the tunnel, and I suppose 
was stunned, for 1 knew nothing more for a bit. Then i 
seemed as though I was being ed, and I sorter woke up 
but everything was dark as pitch and silent as death, and 


fecling heavy and misty and stupid, I shut my eyes again 
and felt as if going to sleep, for there didn’t seem fA be cay. 


thing the matter with me. It was as though something hi 


scorched, for I knew that I was buried alive. 


For a few minutes I stood where I first rose up in a half- 
stooping position, with my head and shoulders touching the 
poles and boards above me; but a fresh groan made me be- 
gin to feel about in the darkness, and try to find out where I 
‘was, and how much room I had to move in. But that was 
ard space, 
a couple of yuots, death. 


soon done, for at the bottom there was about a 
and as far up as I could reach it see: 
while the other way there was the width of the tunnel. 


dared not move much, though, for the earth and broken 
mo- 
over 
my face, as I thought that I should soon be crushed and co- 
Just then, however, another an 
Sam 
Carberry, and began feeling about in the direction from whence 


brickwork kept rolling and crumbling in, so that ev 
ment the space grew less, and a cold sweat came out 


vered completely up. 
sounded close by me, and for the first time I remembe: 


the sound came. 


Bricks, bits o’ stone, crumbling gravel, the uprights and 
crosé-pieces and bits of board all in splinters, and snapped in 
two and three pieces, with their ragged ends sticking out of 
the gravel. But I could feel nothing of Sam, and J sat down 
at last, panting as though I had been running, and there was 
the red drops a-rolling off me, while I drew every breath 

rew wild with horror and fear; for it 


that heavy I 


seemed as though 1 shouldn’t be able to breathe much age 
and then I must be stifled. It was awful, the thoughts o 


that ; and had such an effect on me, that I dashed about like 
a bird in a cage—now here, now there—in mad efforts and 
struggles to get out. I cried, “ Help, help!” and swore and 


before 
work begun again, and I'd got my right hand man, Sam Car- 
berry, with me. It was a new shaft, about thirty foot deep, 
with ladders to go down, and a windlass and baskets for 


tore about, jumping up and plunging my hands into the 
earth ; till at last, panting, and bleediag, and helpless, I lay 
upon the gravel crying like a child. 

Ah! at did me good, and seemed to clear my thoughts, 
and make me mad with myself to think I had been wasting 
my strength so for nothing, when perhaps I might have been 
doing something towards making my escape; and while I 
was thinking like this, all at once started, for 
there was a groan again close to my head ; then, after feeling 
about a bit, I got my hand upon a bit of broken board, when 
I felt a n again, and then, after searching about, found 
that underneath the board was a face which, by scratching 
away the earth, I could touch, and feel to be warm. 

The first thing I did was to start up and strike my head 
violently against a cross-piece, so tbat I was half stunned ; and 
then I began to feel about for a shovel till I got hold of a 
handle, and found that the rest was so tightly bedded in the 
soil, that I must have been a good hour grubbing it out with 
my fingers. But I kept leaving off to go and speak to the 
face, which I knew must be thatof Sam Carberry; and 
though, poor fellow, it did him no good, he being quite 
insensible, yet it did me good, for there was company—I 
was not alone—and after leaving off that way now and 
then, I worked again like a good ’un till the shovel was at 
liberty; for while I was hard.at work, I had no time to 
think about anything else. 

And now, though I could feel that poor Sam was breathing, 
he didn’t groan; and I began with the shovel to try and set 
his face more at liberty; but at first trial I threw down the 
tool with a horrible cry, as the loose gravel came rattling 
down, and in another minute the poor fellow’s face would 
have been completely covered, if I had not thrust myself 
against the earth and kept it back. 

If I could only have kept from thinking, I would not have 
cared ; but now that I was forced to keep still and hold up 
the earth, the thoughts would keep coming thick and fast, and 
mixed up with them all were coffins—black cloth coffins with 
white nails: black coffins with biack nails; elm coffins ; work- 
house shells ; and inside every one of ’em I could see myself 
lying stiff and cold. There was one light-grained elm, which 
looked sometimes quite like a little speck right off in the dis- 
tance, and then came gradually closer, and closer, and closer, 
till it seemed as though the next moment would crush me, or 
drive me into the earth where I was crouching ; then it would 
gradually go back further and further, till,it was quite a speck 
again. ‘Then there were processions o’ people in black, con- 
stantly crowding by. 
Now and then there was a noise of a stone falling or a little 
bit of rolling earth, else all was as still and silent as if there 
wasn’t such a thing as hearing. It was so still that the quiet- 
I| ness was horrible, and I be to talk out loud for the sake 

of having something to hear ; and then I listened again, hopin 
to hear the sounds of pick and spade, for I knew they weeks 
be ying to dig us out, alive or dead. 

“Thavll be it,” I says out aloud; “ they’ll dig, and dig, and 
dig till they gets to us; but then they’ve got all the stuff to 
get up the shaft, and shore up again as they goes, and I shall 
be gone long before they gets to me!” 
hen the horror of death came again, and I leaped up and 
beat myself about till 1 was drenched with blood and sweat, 
and then I lay still again, with my heart throbbiag and beat- 
ing, and, try what I would, I couldn’t get enough breath. I 
tried to reach the face of my poor mate, and I found it still 
warm, and that the earth had not settled over it. It was com- 
pany to be able to touch it so long as he was alive; but I 
thought about what must come, and then shivered as I felt 
that I should scrape the loose gravel over it, and creep to the 
far end of the narrow hole. And now I began, for the first 
time, to think about home, and my two girls, and their mo- 
ther ; and there was no comfort there, for I began to wonder 
what was to become of them when I was gone. Quietly as 
could be, I calculated what my funeral would cost the Odd 
Fellows, and then about the allowance ther’d be for my peo- 
ple out o’ the Widow and Orphan’s Fund, and then I thought 
how things might have been worse than they was. At last of all, 
I feels quiet and patient like, and, for the first time since I’d 
pores buried, I was down on my knees with my face in my 
hands. 

I don’t know how long I stopped like that, when all at 
once I fancied I heard a voice speaking, and I started up; 
but it sounded no more, and as I sat listening I could see again 
all things coming and going. Now it was coffins; now 
strange-looking beasts and things without any particular 
shape; and as they moved, and coiled, and rolled forward, 1 
kept feeling as though they must touch me; but no, they 
glided off again, and at last, to keep from tninking, I = 
off coat and waistcoat, and, groping about till 1 got hold of 
the shovel, i cried out, “ God help me!” and began to try and 
dig a way out. 

t| “ Every man for himself,’ I half roared, and the curious, 
; | stifled sound of a 4 voice frightened me; but I worked on till 
, | I had thrown back a few spadefuls, when I found that I had 
put it off too long, and that I could do nothing but sink down, 
panting for air. t couldn’t keep off the idea that something 


was pressing down upon me ard trying to force out m 
shut up thought and sense in the dark, and wos 8 wok et t 


light could getin. But there I was in a sort of dreamy com- 
fortable state, and lay there perfectly still, till a groaning 
noise roused me, when thought come back with a blinding 
flash, and so sharp was that flash that my brain seemed 


breath; at last this idea got to be so strong that I kept thrust- 
ing out my hands and trying to push the something away. 1 
don’t know how time went, but at last I was lying, worn out 
and helpless, upon the ground, feebly trying to grub or bur- 
row & way out with my fingers. 

All at once I remembered poor Sam, and, after a good deal 
of groping about, I found the board again, and laid my hand 
upon his face, but only to snatch it away with a chill running 
through me, for it was as cold as ice. Then I tried to touch 
his breast, but soon gave up; for, with the exception of his 
face, he was completely bedded in the earth, while the board 
had only saved him at the first 1 oment from instantaneous 


I crept as far off as I could; for now it seemed that ceath 
was very near me, and that my own time must be pretty well 
run out. 
I won’t tell you how weak I was again, and how all my 
past actions came trooping past me. There they all were, 
from boyhood till the present; and I couldn’t help groaning 
as I saw how precious little good there was in them—just here 
and there a bright spark amongst all the blackness. At last, 
I began to think it was all over, for a heavy stupid faintness 
came over me, and I battled against it with all my might; 
but it was like—to me, there, in that darkness—like a great 
bird coming nearer and nearer with heavy shadowy wings ; 
and, as I tried to drive it off, it went back, but only to come 
again, till at last the place seemed to fade away; for after 
groping round and round the place such a mapy times, I 
seemed to see and know every bit of it as well as if I saw it 
with my eyes, till it faded away, and all seemed to be gone. 
Nex’ thing as I remembers is a dull “ thud-thud-thudding” 
noise, and it awoke me up so that I sat holding my head, 
which ached as though it would split, and trying to recollect 
once more where 1 was; and I s’pose my poor mind must 





—— 
have been a bit touched, for I could make nothing out Until ] 
had crawled and felt about a few times over, when once more 
it all came back with a flash, and I remember thinking ho 
much better it would have been if I haa kept half stunnet 
for now I knew what the noise was, and I could hardly gop’ 
tain the hope, which seemed to drive me almost mad, Would 
they get to me before | wasdead? Could I help them. Would 
they give up in despair, and leave me? 

I lay listening to the “ thud-thud-thud,” till all at once jt 
stopped, and the stillness that succeeded was 80 awful tha 
shrieked out, for I thought they had given up digging, But 
the dull distant sound roused me again, and once more | la 
listening and counting the spadefuls that I knew were being 
laboriously and slowly thrown out. Now I was cryip 
weakly, now foaming at the mouth, every now and then the 
noise could not be heard; at last, when I could just fain 
hear the sound of voices and tried to shout in reply, I feat 
I couldn’t dv more than whisper. 

All at once the earth came caving in again, and I was hay 
buried. Weak as I was, it took me long enough to get free 
and to crawl up and sit behind an upright post or two, ang 
it was well I did, for no sooner was I there than the grayg 
caved in again, and I heard a shout; saw a flash of light. 
and then was jammed close into the corner, and must hay 
been suffocated but for the wood framing about me, which 
kept the earth off. But as I set wedged in, I could hear the 
sound of the shovels and picks, and I knew how men wou\q 
toil to get out a brother-workman. Aud now, feeling quity 
helpless and resigned, I tried my best to pray for my life, or 
if not, for mercy for what I had done wrong. ; 

“ Ain’t nobody here?” said a voice, as it seemed to mein 
the dark, and I could not speak to cry for help. 

“ Must be,” said another voice. “ Poor chap’s under then 
planks!” And then come that sound of shovels again, ang 
then a loud hurraying, and I felt hands about me, and that] 
was being carried, and something trickled into my mouth, 
Then voices were buzzing about me more and more, and| 
began to feelable to breathe, and I heard some one ay: 
“ He’s coming to;”’ and then one spoke and I knew I wa 
being taken up the shaft; but all was as it were in a dream, 
till 1 heard a loud scream, and felt two arms round me, ang 
knowing that now I was saved indeed, I tried to say 
“Thank God!” but could only think it. 

After a bit I managed to speak, but I suppose I said al 
sorts of foolish unconnected things, till I asked the time, 
when the voice that revived me so, whispered in my ear that 
it was nearly three. 

“ And how long was I there?” I got out at last. 

“ Twenty-five hours!” 


_——— 


LONDON . PARKS. 


Of late years many and various alterations and improve. 
ments have been effected in the London parks. Hyde Park, 
Kensington Gardens, as well as the Green and St. James's 
Parks, are under the management of Mr. Mann, chief super. 
intendent. Let us commence at Bayswater, whence to White. 
hall there is a continuous space of broad open park land, 
comprising nearly 1,000 acres. Kensington Gardens origi- 
nally contained but 26 acres; to this Queen Anne added 30; 
and, subsequently, Caroline, Queen of George II, who also 
formed the Serpentine, increased their extent by 300, so that 
there are now 350 acres in the finely timbered park known 
as Kensington Gardens. The bridge separating these from 
Hyde Park was designed by Rennie, and erected in 1826. 

ot very long ago the only attractions to the parks were 
open air, and the sight of trees, grass, and one’s neighbours; 
but during the last eight years, in the régime of Mr. Cowper, 
floriculture has been added, on a large and progressively in- 
creasing scale, under the able superintendence of Mr. Mann, 
who has found it necessary to form on the east side of Ken- 
sington Palace some acres of propagating, frame, and nursery 
ground. Here are alarge number of frames and pits, and 
three houses almost exclusively devoted to rearing sub-tropi- 
cal, large leafed plants, intended for out-of-door use in sum- 
mer. In these gardens several fine old trees were killed or 
injured by the abortive water-works near Bayswater-road, 
where a well was sunk 170ft. into the chalk, and yet the 
actual supply of water for the jets d’eaw has to be pumped 
from the Serpentine. The well is, therefore, a virtual failure. 
As tke old trees die, they are carefully replaced by young 
ones. Perhaps the American plane takes the lead of all other 
trees in this park for health, appearance, and rapidity of 
growth. ‘fhese qualities are attributable to the frequent 
shedding of its bark and the polished surface of its leaves, 
which are washed clean by every shower, so that from these 
two causes the impurities of the London atmosphere are ob- 
viated. The coniferous trees,on the contrary, have buta 
small chance. The flying soot and dirt choke the resinous 
pores of the fir tribe and prevent their having a vigorous 
existence. Including shrubs, some 10,000 or 12,000 trees 
have been planted in these gardens during the last few years. 

Hyde Park derives its name from the Hyde, an old manor 
80 called, adjoining Knightsbridge, which was, uatil the dis- 
solution of religious houses, in the reign of Henry VIIL., the 
property of the monks and abbots of Westminster. This park 
contains nearly 400 acres, and has undergone mapy altera- 
tions in the course of many years. The Serpentine, as has 
been said, was formed by Queen Caroline. But, to come to 
recent times, many extensive improvements have been effect- 
ed in almost every portion of the park. Since the construc 
tion of the large sewer between Albert-gate and Bayswater- 
road the Serpentine has been free from the filth and sewage 
that used to flow into it. A means has also been thus afford- 
ed of draining such parts of the park as required it. Rotten- 
row—which is a corruption of Route du Loi, King’s-drive— 
has been much improved recently. This road has been re- 
formed, and soft sand laid down to ease the horses’ feet. The 
three acres of ornamental ground opposite Apsley-house— 
planted with trees, shrubs, and flowers—is being continued 
down to the Serpentine, and will eventually comprise 12 
acres altogether. During the summer of 1865, several hun- 
dred yards of fine horse ride were made from the Magazine 
barracks to Victoria-gate. On its soutbern side, where the 
dingy cavalry barracks formerly stood, near the Queen’s-gate, 


choice shrubs and flowering plants have been tastefully inter- 
spersed with grass and gravel walks. The ground between 
Queen’s-gate and Prince’s-gate was also laid out, and planted 
with ornamental trees. No fault can be found with the cul- 
ture of trees or flowers in this, or, indeed, in any of our parks. 
But the liberty and the number of their frequenters are 80 
great that, until they are brought within the limits allowed 
to the people in any other country, it will continue to be im- 
possible for the chief mumagers of our most crowded parks to 
prevent the large spaces of grass in their interior from pre 
senting a “neglected, squalid, and unseemly appearance. 

No one feels this more than the superintendents and gard- 





eners. 


handsome pleasure grounds were laid out, and groups of 
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ere are now eight entrances into this park for carriages, | of the Hohenzollern; an overweening faith ina mission of 
the Royal House of Prussia. Second, he detests and dreads 
this “ beginning of a Parliamentary Government.” 


ea which a gatekeeper is stationed, besides many 
entrances for foot-passengers. The Serpentine covers 
pea of about thirty-two acres in extent. It is much fre- 
* ented by bathers in the summer months, The herbage is 
Jepastu: by sheep, by which the grass is kept low and 
close, for the public to walk vpon. In all the parks it is let 
py contract to butchers. The boats of the Serpentine, as on 
the waters of the other parks, are let at the rate of 1s, per 


athe London public is indebted to Mr. Cowper for the 
peautiful promenade which now extends from the Marble- 

arallel with Park-lane, to Hyde Park-corner. The 
groupip and contrasting of colours and plants in the beds 
js usually skilful and artistic. Every one has admired the |° 
porders between Stanhope and Grosvenor gates. Queen 
Zoms happily described them as being a rainbow of flowers, | ; 
and said they were the prettiest sight she had seen in London. 
This almost rural retreat, which can be reached in a few 
minutes from the roar and flurry of two of London’s most 
frequented thoroughfares, is an indescribable boon to the 
strained and hardworked—whethber mentally or physically— 
dwellers in modern Babylon. These gardens will continue 
to be planted each season with successions of choice flowers. | ® 
An Italian garden has been formed in the old water reser- 
yoirs, on the opposite side of the carriage drive. This is like- 
wise brilliantly decorated with flower-beds encircling a marble 

in the centre, which is turned into practical use as 
sdrinking fountain. The triple archway~by Apsley-house 
was, With the iron screen, erected in 1828 from ¢esigns by 
Mr. Decimus Burton. lt cost upwards of £17,000. It is 
adorned with bas reliefs from the Elgin marbles. 

As tothe Green Park, the traffic between Charing-crozs 
and Victoria Station has become so great that no one could 
ride on horseback, witb safety, between Buckingham Palace 
and Stable-yard-gate. An equestrian road between these two |x 

ts, therefore, became a necessity, and it has been made 
by putting the railings further back into the Green Park and 
forming 8 ride like Rotten-row. There isa side bridle-path 
from the Palace to Storey’s-gate, and Constitution-hill is so 
pearly akin to a private road that one can ride there in peace 
and safety. The equestrian can make his way in comfort 
from the clubs and Houses of Parliament to Hyde Park. 

In St. James’s Park the ornamental water is drained off an- 
nually, when the leaves have ceascd te fall; and its concrete 
bed is then swept clean. ‘T'wenty years ago there was always 
verdant turfin this park, but of late yearsit has been so infested 
by crowds of filthy and disreputable characters that it has no 
chance. Thieves, beggars, and their followings lie about 
there in heaps, and positively so fill the very grass and seats 
with vermin that the park is not a fit resort for the wives and 
children of decent artisans—and this before the windows of 
the Royal Palace. The parks are intended for the health and 
recreation of the respectable members of the public, to what- 
ever rank they may belong; they should not be made out-of- 
door supplements to the casual wards of poorhouses.— London 
Times. 


——_—_»-——_-_- 
For the “ Albion.” 

COUNT BISMARCK. 
Possibly some of our readers may desire to know some- 
thing of the position of Count Bismarck, who is now doing 
his best to set all Europe by the ears. It is not to be doubted 
that Bismarck has certain clear State objects before him. In 
the Republican party he sees his real enemies; and possibly, 
for that very reason, they are the only ones for whom he has 
acertain respect—a respect mixed with pity for their insufli- 
cient strength and means. 
If we wish to see Bismarck’s desires fulfilled in the way 
he would most appreciate, we must look to France. There 
we shall see his highest aspirations realized. What he 
wishes for and is working for is Adsolutism ; but not the old 
rococo form of absolutism of the days gone by. This would 
not suit him at all. What he wishes to eliminate out of the 
seething cauldron which he is now stirring up, is Cosarism ; 
the new edition, so to say, or the “regenerated form” of abso- 
lutism. He wishes to see established a strong princely power 
which draws from the modern principle of the union of 
nationalities the right for this centralization—gilds itself with 
national honour—destroys all ranks and independent elements, 
and trumps up the appearance of a nationsl representation 
with a cleverly manipulated ballot-box. 
Russia appears to be gradually drifting into this species of 
modern absolutism, and it will doubtless, find its way, ere 
long, into Italy. Just as the Exchequer of a nation becomes 
drained, so does the “ Left”? become more powerful, and then 
the irrepressible coup d'état appears all the more attractive. 
Now the battle of the future will inevitably be between this 
new absolutism, and republicanism, and the so-called Parlia- 
Mentarians will represent the constitutional lie in the struggle. 
The principle of nationalities is the motive power of every 
new absolutism—for it promises to make nations united and 
great, and gives them “ glories” in lieu of the liberty denied 
tothem. Of course, there will always exist a foolish minority 
Who childishly still cry out for liberty, pure and simple; but 
then this minority must be from time to time kept down 
by the strong military force always at the beck and call of 
these Caesars, who, to carry on glorious wars, require a 
war establishment. 
No one can study the career of Bismarck without acknow- 
ledging that he is no ordinary man. He has scarcely any- 
thing in his favour, and almost everything against him in 
Prussia: and yet these we believe to be his aspirations, to 
Tealize which he does not hesitate to plunge Continental Eu- 
Tope into war. 
_ But what of the King? William L, like the English non- 
Jorors, is a firm believer in the Divine right of Kings. He 
Considers that he holds his throne direct from God. He has 
scruples about interfering with the rights of neighbouring 
fovereigns, Bismarck, on the other hand, considers all re- 
ligion to be mere sentimentality, and would drive a coach 
and six through any treaty which was not well supported 
Cannon. His influence over the King arises from two 


bly objectionable to the King individually, yet he manages 
to make the King’s idiosyncracy and his hate subserve his 
own ambition; especially, as a true disciple of Napoleon III. 
he despises all the chatterings of chambers and votes of po- 
pular bodies. 


revolution, Bismarck gained the confidence of the King; 
surmountable obstacles in his way, first, in reference to the 


gustenburgh. To a monarch who can afford to keep a con- 
science, it is no slight undertaking to commence operations 
for the purpose of annexing a neighbour’s territory. And 
how about the Prussian aristocracy ? It would appear that the 


against the “ Progress Party”’—but they are also in favour of 
Austria—for a common reaction—for the repression of the 
German mind—against a Great Prussia, and against annexa- 
tion. Then, the “ Pious Party” can hardly favour Bismarck, 
for he is nota man to please them. With the army he may 
stand better, but the financial world of Prussia cannot be 
much in his favour, considering the low state of the Treasury. 
The progressistas have in Bismarck their most dangerous op- 
ponent. 


this consummated by Ministers of their own, responsible to 
and enrolled by the Bourgeoisie. 


policy—his friends—his enemies and his Master—if indeed he 
is not the real master, and the King only a puppet in his 
hands, troubled with aa over-scrupulous conscience in regard 
to matters of national aggrandizement. 


dawns on them in a foreign land, the beautiful parks of Lon- 
don, now revelling in spring verdure ; and the many pleasant 
pastimes they enjoyed in their youth around the vale of 
Father Thames: the Epping Hunt on Easter Monday—and 


So that although the German policy of Bismarck is proba- 


Thus, asthe annihilator cf Parliamentarism and the tamer of 
therwise the King’s feeling of right would have thrown in- 


ight of the Danish King, and afterwards, in regard to Au- 


reater part of them permit Bismarck to act as an instrument 


Like him, they desire to establish a “Great Prus- 
ia” and wish for annexation; but then, they must have all 


Such we conceive to be a brief sketch of Bismarck—his 


—_———_e-—_——_ 
For the Albion. 

SAINT GEORGE. 

City-bred Englishmen will remember, as each 23rd of Apri] 


the old-fashioned amusements of Whitsun-tide. Those on 
the other hand, whose early years were passed in rural parts, 
will remember the old Parish Church with its clinging ivy— 
the old yew-tree in the churchyard from which their ances- 
tors cut their bows, before the days of Friar Bacon—and the 
banks along the fence-sides teeming with primroses and cow- 
slips and violets; while the busy rooks cawed cut their cor- 
vine responses in the ancient elms. 
Surely one day in each year is well spent, in such reflections 
and reminiscences—and for Englishmen it is no less wise 
than pleasant to celebrate St. George’s Day. 
And who was St. George? Is he a myth or was he a real 
personage? I have known many excellent Englishmen 
awfully stumped when asked for an answer to this question. 
The Scotchman exultingly points to Ais patron Saint (whom 
he sharcs with Russia) and felicitates himself and his fellow 
Scots, that St. Andrew was an Apostle of our Lord: and his- 
tory tells us that early in the fourth century certain of St. 
Andrew’s relics were brought to Scotland by St. Regulus, or 
Rule, and deposited by him in a church which he built, on 
the site of which the Cathedral of St. Andrew, the ecclesiasti. 
cal metropolis of Scotland, afterwards arose. Then again, 
the Irishman, with justifiable pride, points to 17s patron Saint, 
the illustrious St. Patrick, whilom Archbishop of Armagh, 
who is said to have banished all the snakes from the Emerald 
Isle and to have taught the barbarous natives the doctrine of 
the Trinity by exhibiting to them the trefoil shamrock. Be- 
fore such undoubted claims to Saintship on the part of the 
patrons of Scotland and Ireland, what can the Englishman 
advance in behalf of his St. George ? 
Let us endeavour to rescue his fame from the mass of myth 
and legend in which it has been so long enveloped. 
The first who attempted to cast a slur on the memory of 
St. George was the learned, but highly prejudiced pope of 
the Reformed community of Geneva, John Calvin, who 
speaks of him asa “larva” or myth. He was followed by a 
Dr. Reynolds, who—unable to get over the fact that St. 
George is spoken of by so many ancient writers as a real 
personage, yet unwilling to lose the opportunity of a blow 
at the Church of Rome—contents himself by asserting that 
the St. George, honoured by the Medieval Church and made 
the patron Saint of England, was that Arian Bishop who 
was set up by the heretical faction of Alexandria, to supplant 
St. Athanasius—an assertion equally dishonourable both to 
the memory of St. George, and to the English empire, with 
the more sweeping statement of Calvin that he was a nonen- 
tity. These aspersions, cast upon our patron Saint, roused 
the learned Dr. Heylyn, chaplain to Archbishop Land, to in- 
vestigate the true history of St. George; which he did, with 
his usual diligence and accuracy, in his “ Historie of that most 


docia; asserted from the fictions of the Middle Ages of the 
Church, and opposition of the present.” In 1777 Dr. Pegge 
read a paper before the Society of Antiquarians, proving that 
St. George was neither a fictitious character nor an Arian 
Bishop. Who, then, was he? 

St. George the Martyr was a native of Lydda—a town in 


famous Saint and Soldier of Christ Jesus, St. George of Cappa- 


Acts of the Apostles. He was born of Christian parents, who 
were, apparently, people of some importance. When young 
he was taken to Cappadocia, where he passed the early part 
of his life—thus giving occasion to be called a Cappadocian. 
He served in the army of the Emperor Diocletian, at Nico- 
media, then the metropolia of the Eastern Empire. At this 
place issued the famous edict of the Emperor, which gave rise 
to what is termed the ninth persecution, in which St. George 
obtained the crown of martyrdom. His body was afterwards 
conveyed to his native town Lydda, and there honourably 
buried. 

St. George, the soldier, was a beardless youth, but of con- 
siderable rank in the army, having also been dubbed a Count 
by Diocletian. As in after years Martin Luther burnt the 
Pope’s bull respecting indulgencies,so did St. George—moved 
with a zeal to God and a lively faith—tear in pieces the edict 
of Diocletian, when it hanged in the open view, es profane 
and impious. The Emperor being at that time in Nicomedia, 
St. George, the valiant soldier of the Empire, became the 
daring soldier of Christ, and speedily suffered the martyr’s 
death. A.D, 284. 

I lack space to relate how the various legends arose 
which, afterwards, became associated with hisname. The 
story of his going to Egypt and delivering the beauteous 
Sabra, the daughter of the King, from the dragon, which he 
kills, after a terrible encounter, is probably taken from the 
history of Perseus and Andromeda, related by Ovid in the 
fourth book of the Metamorphoses. This legend, in some 
form, is as old, at least, as the thirteenth century, for it is told 
by De Voragine, the author of the Golden Legend. From 
him it seems to have crept into the service books of the 
Church ; for in the “ Horw B. Marix” according to the Sarum 
use, there is a hymn appointed to be sung on St. George’s 
day. 

St. George’s day was kept as a red-letter day in the Church 
of England till 1545, with its proper Collect, Epistle and Gos- 
pel. At the Reformation, it was altogether abrogated, but 
restored by Queen Mary, but it is now noted in the prayer- 
book merely as a black letter day. 

Englishmen may then console themselves with the as- 
surance, that although their Patron Saint was notan Apostle, 
nor an Archbishop, he was at least a valiant soldier of 
the Cross and a Martyr: and though the battle-cry, 
“§8t. George for merrie England” be no longer heard, still 
there waves over England’s army the blood-red Cross of St. 
George, and still her noblest sons deem it the highest honour 
to be enrolied among the Knights of St. George: still does 
the garter, with its quaint legend “ Honi soit qui maly 
pense,” surround the royal arms of England’s monarch, and 
still does St. George’s chapel at Windsor recall the mighty 
memories of past glory, and proclaim that yet, amid the 
change of opinion, the revolutions of government, the march 
of intellect, St. George remains her patron Saint, and holds 
his honoured place in the mightiest empire in the world. 
Still is the chapter of that noble order held on St, George’s 
day, in St. George’s chapel, with all its ancient ceremonies: 
still is the Bishop of Winchester prelate of the order, the 
Bishop of Oxford, “ chancellor,” and the Dean of Winchester, 
dean; and the heir of England was married in 1863 in St. 
George’s chapel, habited in the robes of a knight of the gar- 
ter. Still has England 162 of the old parish churches dedi- 
cated to his memory, and many also in later times—two to 
Sts. Mary and George—one to Sts. George and Laurence, and 
one to Sts. George and Edmund! 


| 





MYMN FOR 8ST. GEORGE’S DAY. 


Loud in exultation 
England’s sons to-day, 
Fain to England’s patron, - 
Praise and honour pay. 
Praising him, they render 
Worship to his Lord, 
Whence alone all virtue 
On his Saints is pour’d. 


Sing we of his courage! 
When his Master’s name, 
Evil men were loading 
With contempt and shame, 
Dauntless he the Royal 
Edict flung aside, 
Fearless e’en of dying, 
As his Lord had died. 


Sing we how, believing, 
At Apollo’s shrine, 

He, his Lord confessing, 
Made the holy sign! 

Bade depart the demon 
Who the idol filled: 

And the shatter’d image 
Showed his word fulfilled. 


Sing we his endurance! 
Firm he bore his pain 

Glad by Martyr’s torment 
Martyr’s crown to gain ; 

Thankful that his Captain 
Gave to him a draught 

Of that cup of sorrows, 
Which He once had quaffd. 


Wide his fame resounded, 
Him—the lordliest knight, 
Him—the lowest soldier 








Causes, First, his Majesty inherits the hereditary spirit 


Palestine, mentioned by St. Luke in the 9th chapter of the 


Call’d on in the fight, 
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“ Good St. George for England,” 
Was our battle cry: 

“ Good St. George for England’’ 
Brought us victory. 


*Neath the red-cross banner 
Of the soldier-saint, 
Who can fail or falter, 
And what heart can faint ? 
While it flocts o’er England, 
Calm be her repose, 
Only be she faithful, 
God shall quell her foes. 
mnie 


MR. PEABODY TO THE QUEEN. 


London, 3rd April, 1866. 

Mapam: I feel sensibly my inability to express in adequate 
terms the gratification with which I have read the letter which 
your Majesty has done me the high honour of transmitting by 
the hands of Earl Russell, on the occasion which has attracted 
your Majesty’s attention of setting apart a portion of my 
poopenty, to ameliorate the condition and augment the com- 

orts of the poor of London, I have been actuated by a deep 
sense of gratitude to God who has blessed me with prosperity, 
and of attachment to this great country, where, under your 
Majesty’s benign rule, I have received so much personal kind- 
ness and enjoyed so many years of happiness. 

Next to the approval of my conscience, I shall always 
prize the assurance which your letter conveys to me of the 
approbation of the Queen of England, whose whole life has 
attested that her exalted station has in no degree diminished 
her sympathy with the humblest of her subjects. 

The portrait which your Majesty is graciously pleased to 
bestow on me] shall value as the most precious heirloom that 
I can leave in the land of my birth, where, together with the 
letter which your Majesty has addressed to me, it will ever 
be regarded as evidence of the kindly feeling of the Queen of 
the United Kingdom toward: a citizen of the United States, 


D.C. L 
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The European News. 

Although we have had four arrivals from Europe—namely, 
the America and City of Boston at this port, the Nova Scotian 
at Portland, and the Africa at Halifax—the news was 
comparatively sparse until the arrival of the last named, 
which brings tidings via Queenstown up to the 15th inst. 

On the 12th, Mr. Gladstone duly moved the second reading 
of the Government Reform, or Franchise bill, and in so doing 
is said to have made “a more varied and earnest speech than 
ever he delivered before,” which indicates a spirit and deter- 
mination on the part of the Administration, for which they 
were not given credit when the bill was originally introduced. 
Earl Grosvenor was apparently prepared, and according to 
programme announced in advance, at once moved his 
Amendment in favour of “ postponing the question of suffrage 
until the entire scheme contemplated by the Government—in- 
cluding that of the distribution of Seats—was laid before Par- 
liament.” Lord Stanley seconded the Amendment. The 
debate appears to have been an animated one, having already 
reached the third day, and brought out many influential 
speakers. The Marquis of Hartington, Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, 
John Stuart Mill, and others, advocated the passage of the bill 
and the London Star prophecies a majority of thirty in its fa- 
your; and it has been already rumoured in London tha@ Earl 
Grosvenor contemplated the withdrawal of his motion. We 
are glad to observe, however, that the excited if not exciting 
harangues of Mr. Bright have been disregarded by the Con- 
stitution-loving and law-abiding people of the metropolis, and 
we have it upon the authority of the Times, that “at no time 
‘were there more than seven hundred persons in the Palace 
yard,” or about the demonstration “ usual on a budget night.” 
This is as it should be. The idea of inciting mobs, in place 
of appealing to reason, should, in our opinion, be numbered 
among the errors of the past. When able and influential 
statesmen, stake thejr reputations as such, in defence of 
the people’s rights, the labouring classes are much more like- 
ly to obtain a hearing, and ultimately redress, in any enlight- 
ened country, than when represented by a senseless, turbulent, 
and vulgar mob. The natural instincts of the masses of Great 
Britain will prove a much safer guide in the long run, than 
the teachings of demagogues, be they never so eloquently ad- 
ministered. It is said that “ Mr. Gladstone was cheered with 
great enthusiasm” when on his way to the Parliament House, 
which exhibits a warm appreciation of his bold and manly 
course on this question. 

Financially—it would appear from the Africa’s news—both 
Paris and London are bordering upon a panic, and three con- 
siderable failures have already been announced on the Lon- 
don Stock Exchange. 

Rumour has it that “the relations between the 
French and the United States Governments were such as to 
justify the very worat fears,” and all—it is added—“ on account 
of Mexico.” If this be the actual cause of the panic, we pre- 
sume the recovery will be as sudden as the collapse. Cotton 
is reported to have declined three and one-half pence sterling 
in the Liverpool market within a week. This is a heavy de- 
cline, but perhaps warranted by the decreasing demand for 
staple cotton fabrics from America, and the promised increase 
in the supply of raw material from the same source. 

In the House of Com mons on the 15th inst,, Mr, Cardwell, 





in reply to an inquiry, said the question of protecting the 
interests of fishermen en the North American coasts, on the 
termination of the Reciprocity Treaty, was under considera- 
tion by the law officers of the crown. 

The reader will not have forgotten the Queen’s most gra- 
cious letter to Mr. Peabody. The latest arrival brings that 
gentleman’s answer, which we copy elsewhere, and which 
closes this unique correspondence. Such words, on either 
side, have a far livelier interest for certain mindsthan the 
great bulk of celebrated state papers. We again express 
our unqualified delight in recording the deed, the ackno wledg- 
ment, and the rejoinder. 

The threatening attitude assumed by Austria and Prussia 
towards each other is still maintained. We see on the one 
hand that the Vienna Presse of the 11th publishes a telegram 
stating that the Prussian reply to the last Austrian note 
gives a decisive refusal to the Austrian demand that Prussia 
should withdraw its order for the mobilization of its troops, 
setting forth that this order has been issued only asa de- 
fensive measure ; while, on the other, the Independence Belge 
“ has reason to suppose that the question of armaments will be 
satisfactorily settled by mutual and simultaneous disarma- 
ment : it is informed that confidential overtures have been 
made to Prussia by Austria to that effect.” 

Tne London 7Zimes attaches considerable importance to 
late interviews between the Emperor of tke French and 
Marshal Niel, who, it thinks, will be placed at the head of 
an army of observation on the left bank of the Rhine. It is 
the same Marshal Niel who was sent to Turin three months 
in advance of the late warin Italy. 

The Germanic Diet re-assembled on the 9th inst., and the 
representative from Prussia submitted to the consideration of 
the members the two following propositions : 

1st. That Germany shall elect an assembly by direct uni- 
versal suffrage, in order that proposals for the reformation of 
the Federal Constitution may be submitted to the respective 
German governments. 

2nd. That negotiations for arriving at this end shall be 
simultaneously carried on between the different governments. 

On the whole, we look upon a German war as exceedingly 
doubtful, after all,as Count Bismarck is beginning to see that 
the lesser states are not with him in his policy. Perhaps, 
however, the threatened withdrawal of the American Minis- 
ter “in certain contingencies” will be considered at Washing- 
ton the cause of his hesitation to plunge into a European war. 


The United States and Mexieo.--Mr. Seward’s Diplomacy. 

Of the making of books in the State Department at Wash- 
ington there is no end. Always plentiful enough, they have 
been more than abundant since Mr. Seward’s advent to office. 
A more industrious Secretary there has seldom been. Amore 
voluminous diplomatist the United States have never had. 
Scarcely a month passes without the appearance in print of a 
budget of letters and despatches from his pen; the aggregate 
products of his year’s labour being equal to all that Ta!ley- 
rand dictated in his whole official life. Whether this ten- 
dency to what the cynical may term garrulity is preferable to 
the studied reserve which is usually considered an indispensa- 
ble quality in the diplomatic character, is a question on which 
it is not necessary to pronounce a positive opinion. Kossuth 
has uniformly inveighed against the “secret diplomacy” of 
continental Europe, and has contended that the correspon- 
dence of governments in relation to foreign affairs should be 
frank and public. If this still be the view of the eloquent 
Hungarian, he may be supposed to be amongst the warmest 
of Mr. Seward’s admirers. On the other hand, the favourite 
maxim of Carlyle must commend itself to many judgments as 
peculiarly applicable to diplomatic intercourse. If speech is 
but silver whilst silence is gold, what shall be set down as 
the intrinsic value of the ponderous despatches which occupy 
so large a space in the columns of our New York contempo- 
raries? What would the speech-hating Carlyle say of the 
loquacious Seward ? 

Still, altogether the American Secretary of State has display- 
ed good temper and sound discretion, and so avoided compli- 
cations which a curt, unconciliatory official might readily 
have provoked. In consideration of his service to England as 
well as to his own country, we look back with gratitude even 
upon his long dispatches. 

The world has been treated to more of them within the last 
few days. This time they relate to Mexico. M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys figures as the exciting cause, and the Marquis de Mon- 
tholon as the fortunate recipient of a favour extending over 
four newspaper columns of a small type! The greater part 
of the document is devoted to a review of the past conduct of 
Fratice and the United States in regard to Mexican affairs, 
and yet another part to a recapitulation of points conveyed 
from time to time in instructions addressed to the American 
Minister at Paris. That which most concerns us as lookers 
on, refers to the contemplated withdrawal of French troops, 
and the negotiation which has been carried on with a view to 
some understanding between Francé and the United States in 
the premises. The aim of the Emperor Napoleon has evi- 
dently been to exact from the Washington authorities a dis- 
tinct agreement, firstly, binding them to non-intervention in 
Mexican matters as the condition of his abstaining from 
further interference; and, secondly, to a recognition of 
Maximilian I. The manner in which Mr. Seward parries 
the questions, or rather meets them with generalities which 
may mean something or nothing, instead of a specific reply, is 
more creditable to his adroitness than to his candour. He 
reminds France that a positive agreement upon the first point 


Senate, whose consent it might be difficult to obtain; ang 

therefore that the “ diplomatic assurance” which he, ag the 

mouthpiece of the Executive, might be  disposeq 

to give, would, “at best, be but the expression of 

confident expectations,” touching the acquiescence of 

the American people; and, on the second point, he is com. 

paratively silent. We look, then, in vain for evidencg 

of the bargain—the explicit covenant—which Mr. Seward jg 

alleged to have made on behalf of the government of the 

United States. The only “diplomatic assurances” we can 

trace are predicated upon Mr. Seward’s exposition of the 

principles and policy of the United States in their relation to 

other countries. The principle of non-intervention is repre. 

sented as the basis of the foreign policy of the United States, 

and the Emperor is asked to accept the inference that this 
principle will not be departed from in the case of Mexico, 

Beyond this there is no arrangement, assurance, or under. 

standing, that we can discover. And the fact that Louis Ng. 

poleon, whose minister originally sought “ assurances,” final. 
ly accepted an abstract principle, put in a non-committal way, 
is proof, we think, of his anxiety to escape from the meshes 
of his Mexican imbroglio. 

To what extent the periods fixed by France for the with. 
drawal of her troops, are satisfactory to President Johnson's 
administration, we are not distinctly informed. All we 
read in Mr. Seward’s latest epistle (April 23, 1866) 
is, that “ the subject will early receive the con. 
siderate attention of the President of the Uni 
ted States.” Whether he be content to wait until 
November, next year, for the departure of the last of the 
three detachments, or not, he can hardly demur to the pacific 
professions and the emphatic disclaimers received from Lonis 
Napoleon’s minister. It is evident that Napoleon will not 
give the United States further causes of quarrel, or even of 
dissatisfaction, if a moderate allowance be now made for the 
proud sensitiveness of France. 

The rumour that Austria is preparing to carry forward the 
war which Louis Napvleon in despair abandons, affords 
Mr. Seward an opportunity of inditing sundry pugnacious 
despatches to Mr. Motley, the United States Minister at 
Vienna. The Emperor of Austria, it is said, will permit the 
departure of volunteers, to take the place of the retiring 
troops ; and thereupon Mr. Seward writes that “ the American 
government and people would not be likely to be pleased” at 
the proceeding—“ that the United States cannot regard with 
unconcern a proceeding which would seem to bring Austria 
into alliance with the invaders of Mexico”—that “ this gov. 
ernment could not but regard as a matter of serious concern,” 
so forth, and so forth. We have, further, from the same pen, 
an affirmation of what the New York Herald declares to be 
“the Monroe Doctrine’—whatever that may mean—in its 
application to Mexico. And the Times, of this city, intimates 
that should Austrian soldiers start for Mexico, the United 
States and Austria will cease to be friends, diplomatically or 
otherwise. 

We put these facts on record, so far as Austria is concerned, 
simply to perfect the statement of what the United States 
Government says and does on the Mexican question. Practi- 
cally, all this talk as to what Austria intends to do, or what 
the United States, in a certain contingency, will do, amounts 
to little. For, according to present appearances, Austria is 
likely to have quite sufficient to occupy her attention, and that 
of her soldiers, without wandering from Europe. 


The Fishery Question. 

One of the reasons urged by the advocates of a renewal of 
the Reciprocity Treaty was, that that Treaty closed half a 
century of irritating controversy about the inshore Fisheries, 
which, whenever it was suffered (o lapse, would be at once re- 
opened. They were right and we are back again upon the 
old field of dispute, but we trust with a friendly desire to 
narrcw it as much as possible, and to come ultimately to an 
amicable and just arrangement. 

The history of this question is elaborate and sufficiently in- 
teresting. Fortunately we do not require to trace it back 
further than 1818. In that year the schooner Nabby was 
seized by her Majesty’s ship Jassem, Capt. Gore, and cleven 
other American vessels were seized by Captain Chambers, for 
intrusions on the British Fishery grounds. The seizures led 
to a convention, framed in that year, by which, in retum 
for certain valuable privileges conceded to its citizens, the 
United States expressly “renounced any liberty before 
enjoyed to take fish within three miles of any coasts, day, 
creeks, or harbours, of the British dominions in America,” 
not included in the concessions made on the coasts of New- 
foundland and Labrador, by that convention. 

The Crown officers of England subsequently decided that 
the three miles must be measured outside of the headlands. 
To this opinion we notice that Mr. Raymond takes exception, 
because headlands were not mentivned in the convention. 
This is true, but “bays, creeks and harbours’, were, and the 
American Government expressly renounced the liberty tocome 
within three miles of these, and, as the headlands define their 
limits, it follows,as a matter of course,that American Fishermen 
must keep outside of the headlands although the word may 
not occur in the Treaty. If permitted to enter bays, creeks 
and harbours, then where would be the sense of restraining 
the Americans from fishing within three miles of them? 02 
this point there can be no reasonable dispute. The language 
of the Convention is plain and obvious, and the territorial 
rights of Great Britain must be respected. 

As regards the Bay of Fundy there need be no dispute, 








cannot be made without the concurrence of two-thirds of the 


because the rule was relaxed by Lord Aberdeen in 1845. The 
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territory of the United States extends a long way up this Bay, | at the Everett House, where were assembled about one hun- 

ich is subject to heavy fogs and impetuous currents, suffi-| dred Englishmen and descendants of Englishmen, prepared 
. to do honour to the good things on the table—and they did 
the instance of Mr. Everett, Lord Aberdeen instructed the | so. 


ciently dangerous to fishermen, without other restrictions. At 


Colonial authorities not thereafter to interrupt American 
Fishermen fishing on Fundy, except when they come into the 
smaller Bays exclusively within the territory of Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick. Itis a mistake, therefore, to suppose 
that the British ships now in the Bay of Fundy are there to 
interrupt American Fishermen following their lawful pursuits. 
The ships are or were there for the purpose only of watching 
marauders anxious to fish in troubled waters and involve both 
countries in & war. 
Fenianism and Federation. 

Although not claiming to be, even in the remotest sense, a 
Fenian organ, the Albion has, perhaps, been quite as deep in 
the secrets of the Emerald-American Republic of Union 
Square as most of its enterprizing neigbours. There is, or 

ht to be, at least, a policy in war. When President 
Q’Mahony first flung his green flag to the breeze, and hung 
his harp upon the Sarsaparilla tree, surmounting tke citadel 
of his fame, it would have been the better policy, we think, to 
have given less publicity to the fact, lest it put the enemy on 
his guard. It was not good policy, on the other hand, to an- 
nounce the exact amount of rental paid, as an economical ad- 
ministration is one of the strongest recommendations of a Re- 
publican form of government. Until a nation grows old, and 
rich, a plain “ white house” should be made to serve the pur- 
poses of its chief magistrate, instea of a Brown Stone Man- 
sion. But on this subject we will not dwell, lest some Biddy 
or Barney, Peggy or Pat, might take it into his or her head that 
this style of living was not exactly “ Dimocratic” enough for 
the head of a hard-working and honest people, and thereby 
cause the patriotic President some trouble or inconvenience, 
by suddenly breaking some of his mirrors or plate-glass win- 
dows, with a view to getting part of their money back out of 
the treasury, before it all goes for rent. 

But enough of this, let us to the point. It is pretty well 
known that we have been from the first, staunch friends and 
advocates of Confederation in British North America. Now, 
since it is discovered that Fenianism, with its raids and 
tollickings has, in some way, greatly forwarded this move- 
ment, it may therefore be surmised that we have had some- 
thing to do either with the foundation or funds of this new 
nation. Before it is too late, and before hostilities set in 
about the Palace—since we observe that the Army of the East is 
about to return dissatisfied with their glory—we wish to clear 
our skirts of this suspicion, and distinctly state that we have 
had nothing whatever to do with the funds or the firesides, of 
this Princely Mansion, and it must be remembered, in case of 
trouble hereafter, that we have no account.to make, and no 
money to refund, notwithstanding the movement has iacident- 
ally benefitted our cause, and advanced Federation a full 
stage. Two old friends, namely, General Meade and General 
Doyle, are hobnobbing it is truce, on the Maine and New 
Brunswick frontier, while Sir Fenwick of Kars and Governor 
Gordon are carrying Confederation sweepingly in their respec- 
tive provinces; and matters and things generally, we will 
admit, begin to look suspicious all around; but we can assure 
the public there is no connexion whatever between Fenianism 
and Federation, so far as we know. It is very hard to tell, 
however, what the provincial delegates actually did while at 
Washington in February last, as they are said to have spent 
money freely—but, we thought at the time, only upon good 
dinners and suppers, in and about Willard’s Hotel. We sin- 
cerely believe, however, that if the two enterprises are 
actually connected, in any way, Fenian Bonds will yet 
be above par, in both Wall and Lombard streets, whatever 
may become of the Head Centres, Heralds, and chief organs, 
of the Fenian branch of the business. Upon the whole we 
would congratulate the rank and file upon having had a hand 
in a good cause after all, should they prove to be at heart 
Confederationists as well as Emerald Islanders; for we see a 
direct connexion between thetwo, shouid the Mother Country 
adopt our mode of relieving Ireland by the establishment of 
afree emigration system to her sparsely populated Colonies 
in America. Here an Irishman could brandish his shillalegh 
when he saw the Harp—Scotchmen could dance when they 
beard the Bagpipes, and Englishmen eat Plum Puddings to 
their hearts content, and all without being so crowded that 
they would tread on each other’s toes by their harmless 
recreations, 








St. George’s Day. 
It is with sincere pleasure that we are able to chronicle the 
resumption of friendly convivialities on the anniversary of Eng- 
land’s Patron Saint. After an intermission of four years, the 
8t. George’s Society of New York dined together, at the 
Everett House, on the evening of last Monday. 
“ Breathes there a man with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself has said, 

This is my own, my native land?” 
are words which must ever recur to the mind of each self. 
expatriated Englishman, on St. George’s day. Many a happy 
thought will arise, to say nothing of the pleasant opportunity 
afforded of dining together after tho manner of Englishmen, 
and cheering with all our might and main when the President 
of the Society of St. George announces the always acceptable 
toasi— The Queen—God bless her!” For our own part, we 
are free to confess, that on St. George’s day we are ever 
thoroughly imbued with the Tapleian Philosophy, and deter- 
mined to be “jolly.” 


case at all 
as the mayounaises, boned turkies, ice creams, «c., 
were alone enjoyed; it being impossible to have the 
dishes served really hot. 
dinners, ought to print at the top of each carte, 


but that we might also enjoy the intellectual banquet. 
herein we were somewhat disappointed. Our worthy Presi- 
dent—whose liberality has placed the society on a more per- 
manent basis of prosperity than it has ever before enjoyed, and 
who would have filled the chair with so much grace and dig- 
nity—was not able to be present. 
also compelled to decline attendance. 
pied by Mr. Henry de Beauvoir Routh, Vice-President, and 
the following tcasts were offered in order: 


President of the United States.—4. The Prince and Princess 
of Wales.—5. Her Majesty’s Ministers and Representatives in 
this country..-6. Our Sister Societies, and all who labour 


But then, as is the 
such 


The dinner was well cooked. 
public dinners, the cold dishes, 


The chef who prepares public 


“ Omnes res tepidé gelideque ministro,”” 
However, we did not attend for the cole purpose of eating, 
And 





The British Consul was 
The Chair was occu- 


1. The day and ail who honour it.—2. The Queen.—3. The 


with us in relieving distress.—7. The Commercial Marine of 
Great Britain and the United States.—-8. The Colonies.—9. 
The Press.—10. Woman. 

Mr. Wood, President of the St. Andrew’s Society of this 
city, replied, in an able and effective speech to No. 6. 
To him succeeded Mr. Joseph Stuart, President of the 
St. Patrick’s Society, who wittily, as is the Irishman’s wont, 
told us truthfully, that there were thousands and 
thousands of loyal Irish hearts in this city, who de. 
tested Fenianism as much as he himself did. In the 
absence of the President, Hon E. D. Morgan—who replied 
by letter to the invitation in a very complimentary manner— 
Mr. E. C. Cowdiv, 2nd Vice-President of the New England 
Society, madesome happy remarks, which were very cordially 
received. In reply to No. 7, a sensible, and therefore short, 
speech was delivered by Mr. F. W. J. Hurst. Mr. Jennings, 
of the London Zimes made some very happy remarks, in 
responding for “the Press”—and Mr. Middleton replied for “the 
Colonies.” The toast ‘‘ Woman” was appropriately responded 


we shall hear him speak publicly in New York. Theevening 


we hope that certain reforms will be carried out in the admin- 
istration of things internal, before next year’s commemoration 
of St. George. We hope to hear in future better music, and 
if gentlemen will kindly sing “ Non nobis Domine” and other 
pieces, we hope that they will practice together beforehand. 
We also humbly submit that Her Majesty’s health should 
have been thus given— The Queen, God bless her”—whereas, 


day. Surely he should have been commemorated. 


better speeches. 
Twenty-one years ago, on the evening of St. George’s day, 


are such amenities not continued? 


interesting article on the subject in another column. 


Pleasant Messages Pleasantly Interchanged. 


this Republic. Mr. Kennedy, 
Victoria, congratulated the American President 


effected, as he fittingly remarks, 


tinued “ until it shall speedily unite the two countries, an 
open to both a common and complete civilization.” 


tions, that underlie much international correspondence! 


jausic. 


Mr. Grover’s brief season of German Opera closes to-day, i 
New York, and to-night in Brooklyn. 
be given at the A 
Academy across the river. 
been * Fidelio.” 





**Tannhauser’”’ was sung 


will be 
Grau’s company comes hither from Hovena. 


to by Mr. Young—and we regret thatit is probably the last time 


was a pleasant one, and it will be pleasantly remembered; but 


the latter part was left out, although one of the Society’s 
Chaplains sat on the left of the Chairman. We are also of| ti 
opinion that this toast should come before “The Day and all 
who honour it.” Then again, why was Shakspeare forgotten ? 
England’s greatest Poet was born and died on St. George's 


There seemed also to have been no method previously ar- 
ranged as to the order of toasts, or the gentlemen expected to 
reply. It is hardly fair to ask a man who is intent on roast 
beef and plum pudding, then and there to concoct a speech 
and let it off. These matters, in our opinion, shou!d be set- 
tled beforehand by the committee, and then we should have 


a message was transmitted over the wires from New York 
brethren at Montreal, with a kindly greeting. It was the first 
time that the telegraph had been so used in Canada. Why 


Those of our readers who desire to know all about the real 
history of St. George, apart from the legendayy, will find an 


After the many wearisome and exasperating discussions 
that have taken place of late, between the governments of the 
U. S. and of Great Britain, it is agreeable to note the opening 
of new Anglo-American communications, marked by a spirit 
of courteous amity. Yesterday’s journals contained a tele- 
graphic message sent over the recently established line be- 
tween the capital of Vancouver’s Island and the capital of] from Montreal, dated the 26th inst., says that Mrs. Jefferson 
H. M. representative at 
and 
Secretary of State upon the completion of the link, 


What an improvement is this upon the sneers and insinua- | — 


“Der Freischutz” will 
emy here, and “The Magic Flute” at the 
The great success of the week has 


s a whole, have presented features of real and unusual excel- 
ence. 





A season of Italian Opera, under the management of Mr. Grau, 
ill b d at the Acad on Thesedey next. Mr. 


The Philharmonic Society gave its last Concert at the Academy, 


on Saturday. The attendance was good, but the concert was 
comparatively commonplace. Its best feature was the precise 
and delicate performance of Beethoven's Seventh Symphony. 


A series of very interesting Choral Services has lately been in- 
augurated at the Church of the Annunciation, on 14th Street. 
The service of the Church of England, as used in the English Ca- 
thedrals, is given every Sunday evening. To-morrow evening, in 
addition to the Choral Service, a discourse, explanatory o1 the 
seavice, will be delivered, by the Rev. Dr. Lundy. 





, Ovrama. 


An account of Mr. Westland Marston’s new comedy, “ The 

Favourite of Fortune,” lately produced at Glasgow and at Lon- 

don, will be found upon another page of this paper. The work is 

evidently—if we may credit the veewere—e valuable addition to 

dramatic literature. Its author has long been known as one of 
the cleverest men in England, and as one of the very few contem- 

porary writers of plays who aim at something more than merely 

theatrical effects. A writer in the Hzaminer. alluding to tuis 
work, says that ‘‘the author has given himself pains to write a 
dialogue worth hearing, and has ‘invented’ a plot of his own, 
which now and then yields scenes of true comedy marked by un- 

usual delicacy of contrivance.” Still further, in evidence of the 
conscientious workmanship of the piece, this critic says—‘* It is 
a curious fact that, although this play was written for Mr. 
Sothern, Mr. Sothern’s own part is eo far from having been 
‘written up’ or seasoned with marked eccentricities, that it is 
even a weak one.”” The excellence of the principle upon which 
Mr. Marston has acted needs no enforcement. Ordinary play- 
wrights respect only the exigencies of a theatrical company. A 
true artist respects the requirements of his art. In the first case, 
plays are manufactured, which, after Leing acted a few times, sa- 
tiate curiosity and drop into neglect and oblivion. In the second 
case, plays are written, which have a permanent value, and which 
maintain a perpetual hold upon the stage. 

An illustration of the felicity and the permanence of conscien- 
tious work has been afforded within the week, by the revival of 
“To Marry or Not to Marry,” at Wallack’s Theatre. I gave an 
account of this play, when it was brought out at this 
theatre, in December, 1864; and so I forbear to re-traverse fa- 
miliar ground. It is, however, worth while to urge the signi- 
ficance of the success which Mrs. Inchbald’s drama has conti- 
nuously achieved. Here is a work in which there is actually 
thought, wit, terse dialogue, distinct portraiture of character, 
pure sentiment, and, witnal, a theatrically effective as well as a 
most amusing plot. In its original form, indeed, ‘‘To Marry 
or Not to Marry” contains a number of superfluous elements: 
its sunshine of comedy is considerably carkeued by the 
storm-clouds of tragedy. Yet the sterling qualities of an intel- 
lectual piece of work are there. That is the great excellence of 
a good play. Mr Lester Wallack has judiciously pruned the ori- 
ginal version, and has condensed its five aets into three; so that 
it passes off more nimbly in the representation than would other- 
wise be possible. I need not, perhaps, testify to the excellence 
with which this comedy is always acted at Wallack’s Theatre. To 
say that the characters of Sir Oswin Mortland, Mr. Willowear, 
Lord Danbury, Miss Mortland, Hester, and Lady Susan Courtly, 
happen to be precisely suited to their respective representatives— 
Mr. Wallack, Mr. Fisher, Mr. Gilbert, Mrs. Vernon, Miss Gannon, 
and Miss Fanny Morant—is to indicate a suflicient reason for the 
good impression which the acting leaves upon every appreciative 
mind, That players should have sympathetic parts is most desi- 
rable and most fortunate—albeit the practice, on the part of play- 
wrights, of sacrificing everything to that end is both injurious to 
the drama and an evidence of mental poverty. 

Mr. Wallack will play Don Cesar de Bazan this evening, and— 
having determined ee his series of performances, by three 
nights—will, on Monday, ogain appear in ‘To Marry or Not to 
Marry. ‘‘ Money,” also, is to be acted next week. Mr. Charles 
Reade’s ‘‘ Never Too Late to Mend” is nearly ready for produc- 


on 

Miss Bateman, at Niblo’s Garden, has pleased the town, as 
Parthenia, in the romantic and fanciful old play of *‘ Ingomar.” 
The character does not, save in one particular, make exacting 
demands upon the emotional nature, and is, therefore, compa- 
ratively easy of interpretation. Parthenia must be guileless, 
sweet, confiding, devoted, brave, and beautiful. Miss Bateman’s 
—— satisfy critic:l expectation in all these particulars. 
n the scenes with Ingomar, when she tames the barbarian and 
leads him captive to love and civilization, her art is thoroughly ex- 
cellent. In those portions of the play requiring the manifesta- 
tion of profound filial love, she is, however, far less satisfacto y. 
Her words are ice and her manners suggest Greenland. Yet the 
performance is full of pleasing tints and tonez, and is liber- 
ally garnished with picturesque attitudes. Those who expect 
deep feeling, in any dramatic effort by Miss Bateman, must 
often be disappointed : she will, howbeit, never fail to please the 
,| admirers of statuesque posing and of the graces that lie upon the 

surface of art and culture. 

The theatrical week now closing has been mostly barren of 
novelty and thus of suggestiveness to the critical. For this 
reason, and because, also, of a very natural personal consternation, 
not unconnected with the approach of the first of May, I am 
moved briefly to conclude this letter. MERCUTIO, 


Hats and Hancies. 


The Princess Mary of Cambridge is to marry the Prince de 
Teck, son of the Duke Alexander of Wurtemberg———-—— 
Commocore Rogers, commanding the U.S. Squadron in the 
harbour of Valparaiso, and Admiral Denman, commanding 
the British Squadron in the Pacific, have protested against 
the bombardment of that city by the Spanish fleet, says a re- 
cent dispatch, and have insisted that ample time shall be 
given for the removal of neutral property, and the women 
and children, and that if this demand should be refused, they 
should resist the bombardment with force. A despatch 





Davis has obtained permission, and will leave by the first 
train, to see her husband.————The U. 8. Government has 
released Clement C, Clay, on parole. The discharge is, 
perhaps, significant ot the inability of the Government to 


“by American en- — his alieged complicity with the murderers of President 
terprize,” and earnestly hope “that it may prove an en- 

during link to bind the United States of America and Great 
Britain in the bonds of peace and progression.” To this Mr. 
Johnson and Mr. Seward send a joint reply in a similar spi- 
rit, hoping also that the success of the new line may be con- 


incoln.———-General Sickles is to be U.S. Minister at 
the Hague, in place of Mr. J.J. Pike, dismissed. 
The U.S. Senate has placed $50,000 at the disposal of the 
President, in order that he may suitably reward the oflicers 
and sailors who aided in rescuing 500 Americans from the 
ill-fated steamer San Francisco.----—-~-Navigation has opened, 
in the Black Sea, earlier this year than ever before—so far as 
4) is known. —Prince Napoleon has sold his house, in the 
Avenue Montaigne, at Paris, to M. de Quinsonas,-for £50,000. 
There are at present five hundred and sixty-three 
Mormons in Norway. The Prince of Wales was a liberal 
buyer, at the late sale of the late John Leech’s drawings. 

—A letter from Natal, dated January 22nd, after giving 
an account of Bishop Colenso’s excommunication, proceeds :— 
“Immediately afterwards the bishop held his service, and 
again in the evening, to particularly crowded and attentive 
congregations. Whatever can the lesser excommunication 
be? for the greater seems only to have had the effect of dis- 
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last night, for the | gusting people with the fulmimators. Many have come over 








Thus minded, on Monday evening lyst, we found ourselves 








only time, The performances of Mr. Grover's company, reviewed 


to the bishop’s side since he was proclaimed ‘a heathen man 
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anda publican.’ Indeed, he is certainly making — 
The Tasmanian, which brought the last Jamaica mail to Eng- 
land, made the quickest voyage on record to and from St. 
Thomas's, the outward and homeward voyages having occu- 
pied 12} days only in each case, The distance between 
Southampton and St. Thomas’s is 8 622 miles. —The 
irit of the Ocean, one of the Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick line of kets, struck on a rock between the Start and 
Peartree Rocks, about a quarter of a mile west of the Start 
lighthouse, when running into Dartmouth barbour during 
a late southerly gale, and within ten minutes, was * broke 
into splinters. The destruction of the veseel was 80 
immediate and complete that it was possible only 
to save four of the crew, with ropes from shore.-———-— 
The remains of the tomb of Charlemagne have lately been dis- 
covered in the Cathedral of Aix-la-Chapelle. me 
ple were talking with Jerrold about a gentleman as cele- 
rated for the intensity as for the shortness of his friend- 
ships. “Yes,” said Jerrold, “his friendships are so 
warm that he no sooner takes them up than he puts 
them down again.” —Sir J. P. Willoughby, 
Baronet, has presented to the National Lifeboat Insti- 
tution £420, io cost of a lifeboat complete. He 
wishes the boat to be named the Ozfordshire, in honour of his 
native county. It appears that Sir Jobn entered life as a 
sailor in the R. N., and suffered shipwreck by the foundering 
of the Atalanta, off Halifax, in 1813. No lifeboat came to 
their rescue, but Sir John and the rest of the crew were pro- 
videntially rescued. This, amongst other circumstances, has 
induced him to feel a deep interest in the welfare of the Life- 
boat Institution. —A portfolio, containing autograph 
letters from various foreign sovereigus, has been stolen from 
a private apartment of the Vatican. ——Condie House, 
the mansion of Mr. Lawrence Oliphant, Streathearn, has been 
destroyed by fire. The inmates escaped with great difficulty. 
Swift was ery facetious, in speaking of the Prince 
of Orange’s harangue to the mob of Partsmouth. “ We are 
come,” said he, “for your good—for all your goods.” “A 
universal principle,” added Swift, “ of all Governments; but, 
like most other truths, only told by mistake.” —tThe 
Clark County (Wis.) Advocate asserts that the past winter has 
been the best, for lumbering, ever known, and says it is esti- 
mated, that at least fifty million feet of logs have been cut and 
put into Black river and its tributaries within the past three 
months. This, at present prices, when got to market, will 
bring about five hundred thousand dollars. Readers 
who are critical in literary matters will note the following re- 
mark, made by the Saturday Review : “In two respects Miss 
Austen, with all her charms, is found wanting. She has 
neither the refinement nor the pathos of Mrs. Gaskell. Her 
most prominent and best-drawn women have usually a dash 
of vulgarity about them. With Mrs. Gaskell, on the contrary, 
even her snobs lose a certain portion of that hard intellectusl 
vulgarity which makes the real snob so grievous an infliction.” 
—Mr. Edwin Booth made his first appearance, in two 
years, at Philadelphia, on the 24th inst., and was cordially 
welcomed. He played Othello. —The Banffshire Journal 
records the fact that a Mrs, Mowatt, in that county, bas just 
presented her husband with two: sons and two daugbters, all 
doing well——-——The widow of the late Vincent Wallace, 
the musica! composer, has arrived in this city, where she pro- 
es henceforth to reside. —The dreadful effects of the 
recent explosion of nitro-glycerine, as manifested in the loss 
of the steamship Huropean at Aspinwall, are being gravely 
canvassed on every hand ——--——A contemporary notes the 
fact that Mr. Lester Wallack’s first appearance on the 
New York stage was made in 1847, at the Broad- 
way Theatre, a3 Charles Surface. -——All the 
U. 8. Government Departments at Washington were 
closed on the 14th inst., in respect to the memory of Mr. 
Lincoln. The 14th was the anniversary of his sad and la- 
mentable death. —A body uf London merchants intend 
to give a banquet to Mr. Peabody, before his departure for the 
United States. —The Marquis of Lorne, a son of the 
Duke of Argyle; the Hon. Arthur Strut, a son of Lord 
Belper, and Mr. H. Yates Thompson, who has recently offered 
to establish an American Professorship at one of the European 
Universities, lately visited the U.S. Senate. The Sceptic’s 
Paradise—Chdteau D' If. It is said that a monument to 
the memory of the King of the Belgians is to be erected in the 
Chapel Royal, Windsor————Valuable discoveries of oil 
have lately been made in the district of Natuchaitz, Russis, 
on the shore of the Caspian sea.— Lord Houghton has 
been appointed president of the Art Union of London, in 
place of Lord Monteagle, deceased. —The shipments of 
gold from Australia to England during the month of March 
amounted to £280,000, while those to India amounted to 
£304,000. 
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THE NEW BRUNSWICK MINISTRY. 

' It ia announced that seven out of the eight offices composing 
the new Ministry have been filled, as follows:—Hon. Peter Mit- 
chell, President of the Council; Hon. 8. L, Tilley, Provincial 
Secretary ; Hon. Charles Fisher, Attorney-General; Hon. Edward 
Williston, Solicitor-General ; Hon. John McMillan, Postmaster- 
General; Hon. A. R. McMillan, Chief Commissioner of Public 
Works; Hon. R. D. Wilmot, and Hon. Charles Connell without 
office. 





@bituary. 


F. W. Farruo.t, tae ANTIQUARY.—Mr. Fairholt, the an- 
tiquary, has gone to his rest, at the age of forty-eight. Though 
of foreign descent, he was born within sound of Bow Bells and 
never went out of London until his twenty-second year. Lon- 
don was his love and his study, from an early time, and many 
a good service will it owe to his pen and pencil. He was 
born in 1818, of German parents. His father wished him to 
be a tradesman ; but Art and Letters drew him away from the 
counter. At one time he was a drawing master and a scene- 
painter. Certain pen-and-ink drawings of figures from Ho- 
garth’s plates led to his first engagement as a book illustrator 
on the “ Pictoral Bible,” “Palestine,” “The History of Eng- 
land,” and the “ Pictorial Shakspeare.” He has been much 
employed as an antiquarian draughtsman, particularly in the 
delineation of ancient coins. The fiyet work of this nature 
‘was the English series illustrating Hawkins’s history of our 
silver coinage. Mr. Fairholt was a “collector” of books and 
antiquities, and possessed a unique collection of old books ot 
pageantry. His works are “A History of Old Civic Pagean- 
try,” published by the Percy Society, “ A History of Costume 
in England, “ The Dictionary of Terms in Art,” and acurious 
and able work on the history of tobacco and smoking. 


M. ANTONIO Pacust.—The death of M. Pacini has alread 
been noted in this column. The following is a brief sketch 
of his career. M. Antonio Pacini was born at Naples in 1778. 


He studied music under Cimarosa, Fenarolli, and Paesiello. 
In his i days he was a patriot, and joined Champion- 
net in his attempt to establish a Parthenopian republic. He 
was one of the defenders of Castelnuovo, when it was besieged 
by Cardinal Ruffo and Ferdinand LV. in the presence of Nel- 
son. The band of patriots, commanded by Admiral Carac- 
ciolo, were ultimately compelled to capitulate. Notwith- 
standing this,Caracciolo was hung and the prisoners decimated. 
Pacini made his escape, and eventually reached Marseilles. 
Deprived of all resources, he made his way to Nismes on foot, 
where he literally fell down in the street, through sheer 
exhaustion. Whilst in this position he happened to hear 
somebody standing near say that the theatre was in want of 
a violinist. He stood up and, as if encouraged by the remark, 
offered himself and was accepted. He soon became tbe 
general favourite of the town, and eventually married a 
French lady. Finding his reputation increasing, he came to 
Paris and brought out his opera, “Isabelle et Gertrude,” 
which was performed for seventy-five nights consecutively. 
Shortly after this he was appointed music master and accom- 
panist to the Princess Borghese, the Queen of Sweden, and 
several other high personages. He is the author of those 
popular songs, “‘ Portrait Charmant,” and “ Mi giuri che mi 
ami.” In those days, foreign music was copied, not engraved, 
and it was Pacini who first published engraved copies. This 
maestro very soon became one of the most eminent of music 
publishers. Rossini entrusted his works to him. His select 
evening parties were composed of all the most celebrated 
musical composers of the day—Rossini, Bellini, Donizetti, and 
Niedermeyer. On his general reception days were to bescen 
such men as Field Marchangy, Soumet, Duret, Emile Des- 
champs, and Chopin. Pacini never returned to Naples, but 
brought up all his children in the love of Italy. He lost his 
wife some two years ago. 





At Petworth, Sussex, J. M. Brydone, Esq., Retired Staff furg., 
R.N.—At Nevis, West Indies, J. W. Sheriff, Esq , President ad- 
ministering the Government of that Island, and previously for 
many years Attorney-General of Antigua, W.I.—At Norwich, Lt.- 
Col. J. D. Brett, late Major 17th Lancert —At Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Gen. Henry Shadforth.—At Penllergare, W. M. D. Llewelyn, 
Lieut. 4th Hussars.—At St. Leonard’s, Sussex, J. B. Seymonr, 
Esq., Capt. R.M.—At Woolwich, General F. Campbell, N.B , Col. 
Com. 6th Brigade R.A.—In London, W. H. Lambton, Esq., brother 
of the late Earl of Durham.—Sir J. A. Douglas, R.N.—At Bath, 
Major F. 8. Savage, 86th Regt., and late of the 68th Light Infantry. 
At Worthing, C. D. Potts, Esq., late Lieut. 93d Highlanders, in 
whica regiment he served during the Indian Mutiny.—At Ballin- 
collig, Ireland, J. Robertson, Captain R.A.—At Madeira, Sir G. L. 
M. Parker, Bart , Lieut. in H.M. 3d Goorkha Regt.—At Paris, M. 
Gustave de Beaumont, Member of the In-titute, and well known 
as a politician and a writer. Among his works is * Marie, or Sla- 
very in the United States.”—At Dublin, the Right Rev. Dr. Henry 
Griffin, Bishop of Limerick, Ardfert, and Aghadoe.—At Clifton, 
Lieut.-Col. H. B. Smith, late of the 8th Madras Cavalry. He en- 
tered the service in 1803, and retired in 1839.—Dr. J. M. Smith, 
President of the New York Academy of Medicine—and, for nearly 
forty years, one of the physicians ot the N. Y. Hospital.—At Edin- 
burgh, Professor Dick, the well known veterinarian. 


Appointments. 


Mr. Denis Caulfield Heron, Q.C., has been capone Law Ad- 
ie to the Irish Government, in the room of Mr. Charles Barry, 


Arup. 

REGIMENTS TO BE Repucep.—The following is a correct 
list of the regiments cf infantry of the line in which a reduc- 
tion of two companies each has been ordered :—6th, 13th, 
14th, 17th, 18th, 21st, 24th, 28th, 31st, 39th, 40th, 43rd, 
44th, 48th, 52nd, 54th, 56th, 57th, 59th, GOth, 62nd, 63rd, 
64th, 65th, 66th, 67th, 68th, 69th, 70th, 71st, 72nd, 73rd, 
74th, 75th, 80th, Sist, 83rd, 85th, 87th, and 92nd. These 
regiments have a battalion each on home service, with the ex- 
ception of the 18th, 40th, 48rd, 54th, 57th, 67th, 68th, and 80ih, 
which are on their way or uncer orders for home from foreign 
service. The 2nd Queen’s and 3rd Buffs probably will be at 
once added to the list, the 2nd battalion of each of these regi- 
ments being ordered home. The following regiments at home 
are unaffected by the reduction, in consequence of their 
proximate departure for service abroad—namely, 1st Royals, 
2nd Queen's, 3rd Buffs, 5th Fusiliers, and 37th, which go to 
In-iia, and the 53rd and 61st Regiments, which are for colo- 
nial service during the summer.— Army and Navy Gazette, 








Sergeant Darragh, ist battalion, tried for Fenianism and 
planning a mutiny in Cork Garrison, was found guilty, and 
sentenced, by court-martial, to be shot. Her Majesty has, 
however, commuted the sentence to penal servitude for life. 
——tThe pension for distinguished or meritorious service, va- 
cant by the death of Maj.-Gen. G. M. Reeves, has been be- 
stowed upon Col. 8. B. Lamb, late of the 4th West India 
Regt. Col. Lémb has been nearly 33 years upon full pay, 
and served with the 10th Regiment during the Indian Mu- 
tiny.——Good service pensions have been given to Maj.-Gen. 
M. Williams and Col. T. R. Mould, C.B., of the R. E, and 
Col. F. Dunlop, C.B., of the R. A.——By the death of Gen. 
F. Campbell, 6th Brigade of Royal Artillery, noted above, the 
a eee will occur in this Regt.: Lieut.-Gen. Sir 
William Cator, to be gen.; Maj.-Gen. P. V. England, to be 
lieut.-gen.; Col. J. W. Ormsby, on the staff at Shornecliffe, to 
be maj.-gen. ; Lieut.-Col. and Bt.-Col. C. Dickson, to be col. ; 
Bt.-Col. M. B. Forde, to be lieut.-col.; Sec, Capt. C. J. Tyler, 
to be capt.; and Lieut. W. H. Noble, to be capt——A young 
soldier, the brother of Malle. Stella Colas, the actress, has 
been condemned to death by military tribunal, at Marseilles, 
for striking a sergeant-major.— At the recent review of 
Volunteers at Brighton, there were 20,095 men on the ground, 
of whom 436 were cavalry, 401 Regulars (the Royal Dragoons 
and 85 Horse Artillery of the H.A.C.), 1,073 men of Field 
Batterys, 9,583 men of the First Division, and 9,004 men of 
the Second Division.—~ Lieut.-Col. W. Graydon, late 16th 
Bengal Grenadiers, has received permission to retire from the 
service. 


War Orricz.—Bt-Col E B Hamley, of R A, to be Member of 
the Council of Military Education, succeeding Col T Elwin, whose 
period of employment has expired. 


Navy. 

A Gatuant Action.—The following extract appears in 
print, from a letter received from H. M. 8. Scout, 21, screw- 
corvette, Capt. J. A. P. Price :— 

“ H.M.S. Scout, ~~ Vancouver's Island, Jan. 17.— 
We left Valparaiso November 19, and met with nothing 
unusual but catching sharks until Jan. 6, when duritig after- 
noon quarters, while reefing topsails, a fell from aloft, and 
after striking the hammock nettings fell overboard. The 
ship was rounded to as soon as possible, and the weather life- 
boat manned and lowered, but a squall coming on the lad 








was hardly visible, when Lievt. William Fitzgerald, who was 





a 
on the poop, in heavy clothing, caught sight of the lad ana 
plunged overboard. THe caught the boy in his arms, and he| 
him above water despite the cold and heavy sea, until] both 
exhausted they sank before the boat could reach them. The 
lieutenant finding himself rapidly sinking reluctantly disep. 
gaged himself from the boy and rose to the surface. He w 
rescued and taken on board, and required all our doctor’s care 
to revive him.” _ 


ADVENTURES OF 4 TorPEDO Boat.—A Southern nary. 
tive report of the defence of Mobile, Ala., records as follows 
the strange adventures of a torpedo boat : 


One very remarkable vessel of this sort was constructed jp 
Mobile, and sent by rail to Charleston, where it was y 
against the Federal fleet. It was built of boiler iron, was 
about thirty-five feet long, and was manned by a crew of ning 
men, eight of whom worked the propeller by hand. The 
ninth steered the boat and regulated her movements below 
the surface of the water. She could be submerged at Pleasure, 
to any desired depth, or could be propelled upon the surface 
In smooth, still water her movements were exactly controlleq 
and her speed was about four knots. It was intended tha 
she should approach any vessel lying at anchor, pass under 
her keel, and drag after her a floating torpedo, which would 
explode on striking the side or bottom of the ship attackeq 
She could remain submerged more than half an hour without 
inconvenience to the crew. Soon after her arrival in Charles. 
ton, Lieutenant Payne, of the Confederate navy, with eight 
others, volunteered to attack the Federal fleet, with her. 
While preparing for their expedition the sweli of a Passing 
steamer caused the boat to sink suddenly, and all hands, ex. 
cept Lieutenant Payne, who was at the moment standing in 
the open hatchway, perished. She was soon raised and again 
made ready for service. Lieutenant Payne again volunteered 
to command her. While lying near Fort Sumter she capsized 
and again sunk in deep water, drowning all hands except her 
commander and two others. Being again raised and prepared 
for action, Mr. Aunley, one of the constructors, made an ex. 
perimental cruise in her in Cooper river. While submerged 
at great depth, from some unknown cause she became unms- 
nageable, and remained for many days on the bottom of the 
river, with her crew of nine dead men. A fourth time was 
the boat rai-ed, and Lieutenant Dixon, of Mobile, of the 
Twenty-first Volunteers, with eight others,went out of Charles. 
ton harbour in her and attacked and sunk the Federal 
steamer Li ic. Her mission at last accomplished, she 
disappeared forever with her crew. Nothing is known of her 
fate. = 

Another unsuccessful attempt was made, on the 22d inst, 
to launch the Northumberland.— By the promotion of Capte, 
F. Scott, C.B., Sir W. Hoste, Bart., A. P. Ryder, and J. H. 
Cockburn, four vacancies occur among the naval Aides-de- 
Camp to the Queen.——Orders have been sent from the Ad- 
miralty to the Mediterranean for the immediate return of 
Rear Adml. Yelverton to England. This officer is directed 
to make the best of his way to Plymouth in his flagship Cal- 
donia. tis expected that Adml. Yelverton is to take the 
command of the Channel squadron.— Capt. E. A. Inglefield 
will, it is stated, supersede Captain G. O. Willis, C.B, 
in the command of the Prince Consort, and Captain Wil- 
lis will take command of the Jndus, Steam Reserve, 
vice Edmondstone.-—--Nine good fervice pensions are 
placed at the disposal of the First Lord of the Admiralty, b 
the promotion to flag rank of Captains J. Fulford, E. C. T. 
D’Eyncourt, A. Farquhar, T. H. Mason, 8. Grenfell, R. 8. 
Hewlett, C.B.; Sir J. D. Hay, Bart. ; J. H. Cockburn, J. Wil- 
cox, C.B.; and H. Dunlop, C B.——The Jeron, screw-gun- 
boat, has been commissioned, at Devonport, for the North 
American and West Indies station. The Britomart, 2, 
screw gunboat, is to be commissi:ned for the game station.-— 
The Challenger, 22, ecrew-cprvette, 1,462 tons, has been re- 
paired and refitted in Sheerness Dockyard, and was to be 
commissioned, on the 9th inst., by Capt. R Maguire, for the 
Australian and New Zealand service.——The Ariadne, 26, 
is to be brought forward for commission, at Ports 
mouth.—-The Favourite, 10, iron-clad, will be followed to the 
Pacific by the Zealous, 20, also iron-clad.——The following 
flag-oflicers, removed from the Active to the Retired List, have 
accepted the Greenwich pension: Vice-Admls. G. Grey, Sir 
J. Kingeome, and L. Massic,and Rear-Admls. H. M. Denham, 
Il. E. Edgell, and Charles Wise.——General Williams bas 
given directions for the formation of a naval brigade for ser- 
vice on the Nova Scotia coast. 

Recent RETIREMENTS AND PROMOTIONS In H. M. Navy.— 
Our readers have already been apprised of the details of the new 
scheme adopted by the Admiralty, for regulating promotion and 
retirement in the Navy. In accordance with its provisions, the 
following flag-oflicers have been placed on the Retired List :— 

Admirals Sir A. W. J. Clifford, Bart, H. J. Kous, Sir J. Scott; 
Vice-Admls. F. T. Mitchell, Sir r Hastings, T. W. Carter, H. W. 
Baytield, J. Nias, W. Ramsay ; Rear-Admis, Sir E. Belcher, John 
Adams, W. H. all, and H. M. Denham. 

In consequence of the above retirements, the following flag pro- 
motions have been made :—Vice-Admls. F. T. Mitchell, and Sir 
T Hastings, to be ret admls.—Vice-Admls. C. R. Bethune and 
Sir C Talbot, to be admls.—Rear-Admls R F Stopford, R 8 Robin- 
son, T M C Symonds, T L Massie, J J Stopford,and W J Williams 
to be vice-admls.— Rear-Adml Sir E Belcher, to be a ret vice-adml. 
—Capts. Sir W Hoste, J Fulford, A P Ryder, H Chads, F Scott, 
Sir A Slade, A Farquhar, E C T D’Eyncourt, and T H Mason to 
be rear-admls.—Consequent on the foregoing promotions, tbe fol- 
lowing routine promotions, on the reserved and retired lists, 
dated the 2nd April, 1866, have beon made .—Vice-Adml. J Wig- 
ston, on the resd list, to be adml on the same list. Rear-Admls3 
Hope, P J Blake,and W Warren, on the read list, to be vice admls 
on the same list.—Ret Vice-Admls @ Scott, J W Watling, 3 
Lyons, P Westphal, E Sparshott. and J Wilson (B), to be ret 
admis. Ret Capts. GK ilson, J T Talbot, A Murray, and J Hay 
(B) to be ret rear-admls. Ret Capts. W Radcliffe, and C Edmunds 
to be ret rearadmls.—The undermentioned* Flag-Officers have 
been placed on the Ret Lists of their rank :—Vice-Admls. Lord @ 
Paulet, G Grey, Sir J Kingcome, T L Massie; Rear-Admls G Gold- 
emith, H E Edgell, C Wise, and T Fisher. The following flag 

romotions have been made, in consequence: Rear-Admls. J V 

letcher, and T V Anson, on the resd list, to be vice-adm!s on the 
same list; Rear-Admls Sir A L Kuper, C Eden, and C G JB 
Elliot, to be vice-admls. ; Capts8 Grenfell, R 8 Hewlett, Sir J CD 
Hay, Bart., J H Cockburn, J Wilcox, and H Dunlop, to be real- 
admls, ; Ret Rear-Adml § P Pritchard, and R Kerr, tu be ret rear 
admis. ; Ret Capts. J Anderson (B), and J McDougall (C), to be 
ret rear-admls. 

APppoInTMENTS.—Vice-Admls. Sir B W Walker, to be Comm-in- 
chief at Sheerness, v Sir C Talbot, promoted ; Staff-Commrs. J E 
Davis, J Penn, and Master G F M’Dougall to~the ard, 42, at 
Woolwich, for service in the Epaven ical Department. ; Capts 
W Armytage to the Racoon, v Count Gleichen, resd. ; Secretaries 
H Perry to Vice-Adml Sir B Walker, at Sheerness ; Lieuts 
Lowther, 8 M’Dougall, and O F_M Gordon to the Bellerophon, 
at Portsmouth; Paymaster-in-Chief, R T Crispin ; Asst-Paymss 
ters, J L Kirkness Gsttene) to the Victoria; C L J Underwoo 
to the & ; Surgeons W Anderson to the Wasp ; J Flanna- 

tothe Asia; DrJ Breakey to the Cumberland, from Sheerness 
Becracks ; G Bellamy (additional) to the Sutle 
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most meagre kind. With the remembrance of Juliet and 
Cordelia and Imogen before us, we cannot say that the 
creation of women by a masculine imagination, in all the 
distinctness and delicacy of a true portrait, is an impossibi. 
- lity. Such creations are, however, singularly rare, and stand 
in marked contrast with the facility and truth of the best 
workmanship of the female hand. 
The real source of this peculiarity in women’s work is to 
be found, as we take it, in the more sympathetic character 
of women. They can imagine a fictitious man, who shall be 
thoroughly a man in all his strength, infirmities, and per- 
sonal characteristics, because it is their habits, not merely to 
watch the outer manifestations of human life, but to sympa- 
thize agen af with the inner life of feeling which shows 
itself in an infinite variety of externals in those with whom 
they come in contact. The sympathy of men, however great, 
is different in its way of working. It is more distinctly a 
virtue in men than in women, requiring more pains to rear 
and cultivate, and rarely existing in great strength or ten- 
derness except in those who have themselves suffered heavily. 
Men may be fair, just, self-sacrificing and heroic in doing their 
duty, and even more than their duty. But, both at home and 
in society, it is their habit to look upon their companions of 
both sexes from without, and to judge ot their actions as they 
appear to the observer, and according to their real character 
or meritoriousness when tested by any fixed standards of taste 
or morals. A woman’s first impulse, on the contrary, is 
rather to put herself in the place of those about her, estimat- 
ing their acts by her own feelings, and therefore excusing 
them, or applauding them, almost as if they were her own. 
That this very sympathetic faculty is often a source of serious 
misconception of the real value of human actions, when 
tried by a perfect test of right and wrong, is of course not to 
be disputed. It is, indeed, this special peculiarity in women’s 
intellect which makes them less just, though more self-sacri- 
ficing, than men. But, while it weakens them as politicians, 
philosophers, and critics, it gives them wonderful advantages 
as novelists. Indeed, that very closeress of attention to the 
trifles of human life which is held ‘o be the source of their 
skill as character-painters is in reality only the consequence 
of their essentially sympathetic natures. Men observe ex- 
ternal peculiarities as a study of character. They watch 
words and acts with a sort of scientific aim, and construct a 
view of the actual life within on a strict process of induc- 
tion, more or less delusive or suggestive, as the case may be. 
With a woman, the study of looks and gestures and phrases 
and habits is the study of the working of the inner life with 
which she herself is already more or less en rapport. And 
thus it is that the occupation possesses so many charms in 
her eyes; and thus, also, we can account for the fact that a 
woman’s judgment as to the real characters of the men and 
women she meets with is often more sound than that of men 
who are very much her superior in acuteness, depth, and 
experience of the world.—Saturday Review. 


—— 
QUERIES WITH ANSWERS. 


Under this heading an able and useful contemporary heb- 
domadally answers all sorts ot questions on all sorts of sub- 
jects: explains the origin of the custom of eating mince- 
pies at Christmas; fixes the precise date when toothpicks 
were first used in England; clears up the mystery enveloping 
“ Jack Robinson ;” reveals the maiden name of Shakspeare’s 
godmother ; settles the question of the authorship of “ Peter 
Piper picked a peck of pepper;” and displays generally an 
amount of encyclopediacal knowledge only to be out-done by 
the erudition of Mr. Punch himself. 

To that last-mentioned oracle of universal learnin, whose 
shrine is in Fleet Street, questions are addressed every day 
and by every post, on every topic that can disturb the brain 
or the temper, from cattle plagues to cosmogonies, from Re- 
form Bills to Refuges; and it is through a desire to satisfy 
some of his most pressing querists that Mr. Punch has deter- 
mined, from time to time to ease their minds, by laying the 
questions they have raised, and publishing them with bis own 
auswers subjoined, selecting in the first instance a few mis- 
cellaneous difficulties (in the proportion of about one to a 
thousand of those submitted to him), fur final and authorita- 
tive settlement. 

“ She never told her love.” Shakspeare.—Is it known what 
was the secret the lady shrank from disclosing to the object 
of her affections ? STRATFORDUPONAVONIENSIS. 
[The older Commentators, Warburton, Johnson, Malone, 

Steevens, “ Orator” Henley, and Andrew Marvell are con- 
fident that she referred to a Prior attachment to the head 
of a religious community. The modern critics, Dyce, 
Collier, Knight, Halliwell, Cowden Clarke, Dr. Parr, and 
William Wilberforce, are equally certain that she was 
alluding to false teeth. It isa moot point, and will pro- 
bably cause commentators not to speak to each other for 
many generations to come. | 

«“ Who first used the expression ‘ to go the whole hog?” 

A Literary PoRKBUTCHER. 
[The great Bacon. See his life by George Selwyn, privately 
printed at the Strawberry Hill press by Kitty Clive. It is 
remarkable that the common phrase of “carrying coals to 

Newcastle” may be traced to Bacon’s shining rival— 

Coke.] 

“ Quotations Wanted :— 

1. “ And the grave is not its gaol."—A.N.N.LE. 

[Are you not misquoting? You must mean a line in a well- 
known poem by a celebrated American poet.] 

2. “The glass of fashion.” —LouDLEY TALKINGTON, 
| You will find it, by a careful search, in “The Mirrour for 

Magistrates,” written by the notorious Judge Jeffreys. 

See Sir William Jones’s Edition, Book xviii, canto 

)xxxix.] 

“Can you supply the exact derivation of the word Thral- 
dom ?” ASYMPTOTES GRANDIFLORA. 
[First came into use when Dr. Johnson was so much under 

the influence of the clever and fascinating Mrs. Thrale.] 


“ What is the Taliacotian operation ?”—Merpicus Expgc- 


TANS. 
[Ask your Tailcr.] 

“ The Heir ofall the Ages.” Zennyson.—* What is his exact 
legal status ?” _  , LEX. 
[State us a case and we will answer it. One thing is clear. 

He would be liable to Succession Duty—an immense eum. 

See Chitty and Whitty’s “ Reports.” 

“* How would you define 4 first cousin once removed ?” 

A Descenpant or Bishop Costin. 
[As a relation who lives next door but one to you.] 
“ Where can I find an account of the oldest Almanacks ?” 
ZaDKIEL Moore Murray. 
[In the “ Arabian Nights’ Entertainments :” see the “ Three 
Kalendars.”| 


“Can you, dear Mr. Punch, recommend me a Manual of 
Domestic Medicine ?’—A Youna Moruer. 


[Yes: “The Doctor,” by Dz. Southey.] 

“T often see the letters C.B. after the names of distinguished 
persons. What do they mean ?”’—Tyno. 
(Cherry Brandy.] 

“T have seen it affirmed that a celebrated French Marshal 
stated he had been in the Peninsula in 1813-14, and in eleven 
battles, but never saw the back of the British soldier. Can 
you tell me who the Marshal was ?”—-Corp1AL INTENT. 


{Marshal Magnan ; and very magnanimous it was of him to 
on es See the back numbers of the “ Family Stove.”] 


— > —-—— 


Mr. WestLaxp Marston’s New Comepy.—The London Era 
gives the following account of “ The Favourite of Fortune,” first 
produced at Glasgow :— 

The plot, or story, of the comedy, without being intricate in its 
construction, is one of considerable interest, the following being, 
as nearly as possible, the manner in which it presents itself in its 
development. In the first scene, which occurs in a villa at 
Brighton, a wealthy widow, by name Mrs. Lorrington, who isthe 
mother of two daughters, Hester and Lucy, is surrounded by a 
number of visitors who are for the time resident in her house, 
among whom is a match-making, scandal-loving lady, Mrs. 
Wetherby and her daughter, Euphemia, and a gossipping old Ma- 
jor Price, who, like the vther married members of the company, 
is the parent of a female candidate for matrimonial honours. The 
remaining members of Mrs. Lorrington’s party are a Mr. Frank 
Annerly, (played by Mr. Sothern) and his bosom friend, Tom 
Sutherland, a lively, go-ahead sort of fellow, both of whom are 
objects of considerable interest to the various ladies with mar- 
riageable daughters, the former being possessed of £20,000 a 
year, and the other with a baronetcy in perspective. Annerly, for 
a time, proves perfectly indiflerent to the charms of any of the 
ladies, believing that he is sought after entirely for his fortune, 
that idea having been instilled into his mind by the treatment he 
received in the declaration of a youthful attachment, the repulse 
he then met with having turned his nature, from being frank and 
open-hearted, to doubting and distrust of the entire female sex. 
Hester, who feels interested in him, reproves him for this, believ- 
ing him incapable of being aroused to doing a good and generous 
action; but on discovering that Annerly had risked his life to 
save some shipwrecked sailors, she perceives the undércurrent of 
real worth in him, and at once falls in love with him, an attach- 
ment which he reciprocates, and matters are eventually arranged 
for their marriage. Shortly after this he receives word from bis 
solicit or that he is suddenly deprived of his fortune. This, how- 
ever, does not affect him greatly, having sufficient means left to 
enable him to live in a less pretentious style, and believing, as he 
does, that his reverse of fortune will not affect his position with 
Hester, he resolves on making known to her the change that has 
taken place. Before this is revealed to Hester, she comes unex- 
pected on her mother in conference with a Mr. Bromley, and ob- 
serving how much she is distressed, an explanation is requested, 
which her mother gives, the purport of it being that instead of 
always having been the grand lady she now seems, she was the 
daughter of a country innkeeper, and was privately married to 
Mr. Lorrington ; but Bromley, who was one of the witnesses, de- 
clares it was no marriage at all, having purloined the certificate, 
and thus trading upon his secret, Mrs. Lorrington has to purchase 
his silence by large bribes. Still, in the belief that the marriage 
was genuine, Mrs. Lorrington endeavours, by offers of money, to 
obtain an acknowledgment of the existence of the document in 
Bromley’s possession, but in vain; and her daughter, fearful that 
the e isa taint upon her mother’s name, resolves to tell all to 
Annerly, and requests a release rather than use deceit. This, 
however, she is prevented from doing by her mother, who eecures 
a promise of silence on this subject, and on Annerly’s seeking an 
interview with her, she is compelled, by her sense of honour, to 
make a breach in their engagement, though unable to assign a 
reason for so doing. Smarting under his pecuniary losses, and 
with his old vein of cynicism rising within him, he attributes her 
refusal of him to his altered position, and accuses her of it, which 
she denies, but still persisting in silence as to the real cause, it 
gives colour to his belief, and he upbraids her with being both 
heartless and mercenary. Strong in this supposition, he gives her 
up altogether, and has taken a final leave, when Tom Sutherland, 
who suspects that there is a secret at the bottom of Hester's 
strange behaviour, demands an explanation from Mrs. Lorring- 
ton, who tells all, and Annerly is recalled, but Hester still de- 
clines him until it is diacovered that the clergyman who married 
her mother still lives, and is an intimate friend of Annerly’s. 
Here, finding the state of matters reversed, Mr. Bromley makes a 
hasty exit, and Annerly is duly accepted. Such is the chief 
plot, but another, a minor one, runs through the story, in which 
Tom and Lucy are principally concerned. Tom hasan uncle who 
wishes his marriage with Lucy, but as he is by no means disposed 
for matrimony, he determines that in proposing for her hand he 
shall do so in such a way as will insure a refusal; and Lucy, be- 
ing compelled by her mother to try and obtain Tom as her hus- 
band, is also determined that her conduct shall be such as to dis- 
gust him ; but though both are at one as to a mutual understanding 
of what they wish to marry for, money on one side and position 
on the other being their motives, they latterly discover eo many 
good points in each other's characters that a genuine attach- 
ment is the result. 

There is not, in “ The Favourite of Fortune,” any one charac- 
ter standing out unduly prominent, making all the rest of a se- 
condary nature, but on the contrary, there is an evenness and 
equality in them which keeps the interest well distributed. That 
this may not be advantageous to a “star” we can readily be- 
lieve, but we do think it a wise stroke of policy on the author’s 
part, and displaying great capability as a play-writer. The 
language employed all through is not only smart, but there is an 
elegance of expression in it which at once attracts, and will go 
far to establish Dr. Marston’s eomedy as one of the cleverest con- 
tributions to the dramatic literature of the present day. 

Lions.—Lions appear to be monogamous. The lioness 
carries her young five months, and has two or three ata 
birth. According to Jules Gerard, the cubs begin to attack 
animals, as sheep and goats, that stray into their neighbour- 
hood, as early as from eight to twelve mouths old. About 
two years old they are able to strangle a horse or camel, and 
from this time until maturity (about eight years), he adds, 
they are truly ruinous neighbours. They kill not only to ob- 
tain food, but apparently to learn to kill. The age to which 
lions attain appears doubtful; Pompey, the lion in the Old 
Tower Menagerie, reached his seventieth year; and fifty 

ears has been sometimes given as the ordinary limit reached 
os them ; but this, most likely, is over the mark. Dr. Living- 
stune has observed that they appear to suffer from loss of 
teeth as they advance in years. 

Lions appear to have been the object of special worship at 
Leontopolis in ancient Eevpti and in one of the Egyp 





tian 
bas-relief, to which Sir G. Wilkinson assigns an = ty of 
three thousand years, some Egyptians are represented hunt- 


i a 
ing with tame lions, much in the style chetahs are used tg 
this dayin the Deccan. If not one of the animals universai 
regarded as sacred in ancient Egypt, the lion still seems {), 
bave been a universal favourite, for in every possible form of 
ornament we find the head and claws reproduced in water. 
spouts, ore and sword-handles., ir. Gerard has te. 
marked that, in North Africa (besides a considerable destruc. 
tion of human life), the damage done by carrying off and kil. 
ling cattle cannot be estimated at a lower figure than three 
hundred pounds per annum foreach lion. Lions appear to 
attack game by seizing the flank near the hind-leg,‘or the 
throat below the jaw—points which instinct seems quickly to 
teach dogs of all kinds to asaail, when in pursuit of the larger 
animals, The tales of lions never devouring game save when 
killed by themselves, are unfounded. 

A point where imagination has wrought wonders is in the 
matter of the lion’s voice. This fancy has been also demo}. 
ished by Dr. Livingstone. “To talk of the majestic voice of 
the lion,” he writes, “is merely so much majestic twaddle, [| 
have never found any one who could fairly distinguish be. 
tween the roar of the lion and that of the ostrich, although 
the former appears to proceed more from the chest. To thig 
day,” he adds, “I am unable to distinguish one from the other 
except by knowing that the former roars by night, and the 
latter by day only.” 

Naturalists have generally considered the Asiatic lion ag q 
distinct species from the African, but this appears by no 
means weil decided. There are several varieties of the Afri. 
can liou. The Arabs in North Africa distinguish three—the 
yellow, the pray, and the black; and M. Gerard states, that 
while individuals of the two former varieties have beep 
known to roam over immense tracts of country, specimens of 
the black-maned lion have been found to inhabit one spot 
for over thirty years. Mr. GorJjon Cumming, on the other 
band, whose opportunities of observing these animals were 
only second to those of Jules Gerard, states that he is satis. 
fied that the two varieties of South African lion, the yellow, 
and the black, are one and the same species at different ages; 
that their manes énvariably become darker as they increase in 
years ; and that the thickness of the coat, and the luxuriance 
of the mane, appear to depend on the nature of the cover fre. 
quented by the animals, being always greater where there is 
least shelter.— Condensed from Chambers's Journal. 





Morives ov Verse-WritinG.—There are two kinds of people 
who, without suflicient vigour or depth of feeling to raise them to 
the height of true poetry, still are driven by a strange intellectual 
restlessness to express such slender emotion as they have in 
verse. It would be too harsh to accuse them of simply yielding 
to a petty and unreasonable vanity. There are foolish lads and 
silly maidens, it is true. who write, and even publish, nonsense 
out of sheer conceit. But there are a good many minor poets 
who do not compose nonsense, and yet do not compose poetry 
either. They look at life through their feelings, and so far are of 
the poetic temper, but from want either of culture or favouring 
circumstances, or force and depth of character, they never suc- 
ceed in getting off the ground. The last is probably the secret 
of nine failures out of ten, not only in poetry, but in every other 
form of literary enterprize. Of the verse-writers who, for lack of 
vigour, fail to rise above the most undeniable mediocrity, some 
have taken to composition out of a strong natural proclivity, and 
others by the force of acquired ideas stimulating a temperament 
that was fairly sensitive to begin with. 





Pyevmato-Erectric Orcay,—At Salon, a little town in Pro- 
vence, there exists a pneumato-electric organ, which leaves 
nothing to be desired either for power, delicacy of touch, or efii- 
cacy of mechanism. It must be remarked that the electric fluid, 
in its employment here, has no influence either on the intensity, 
note, or pitch of the sound of the instrument. It only replaces 
system of complicated levers, by one of insulated wires instanta- 
neous in their action. The current proceeding from the electric 
battery is conducted by metallic wires under the keys, by the ac- 
tion of which it is placed in communication with the valves of the 
organ. Thus there are two distinct parts in the circulation of the 
current: the first is between the pile and the underside of the 
key-board ; the second leads thence to the valves. The pile con- 
sists of a number of glass recipients, containing protosulphate of 
mercury dissolved in water. In each of these is a piece of zinc 
between two mineral carbon plates. This battery, of economic 
construction, will last for five or six months without a fresh sup- 
ply of mercury being added. The sulphuric acid attacks the 
zinc, while the mercury is deposited at the bottom of the vessel, 
and is thus preserved. It can be readily dissolved in sulphuric 
acid again, so that the only outlay in the working of this pile is 
a little sulphuric acid once every five or six months, and a piece 
of zinc at the same time. The deflection of the needle caused by 
this current is from 40 to 50 degrees. An electro-magnet is con- 
nected with the wind-valves by means of a small lever connected 
with the bellows, or vessel of compreseed air. On the keys being 
pressed down, the communication is established between the pile 
and the soft iron magnet, which, becoming electrified, attracts 
the lever and opens the valve admitting air to the pipes. 





Tne Frencu Wuaeat Trave.—The wheat trade of France 
exerts a considerable influence upon that of England, and it 
may accordingly be interesting to group together a few de- 
tails as to the course which matters have taken during the 
last few years. In 1861 the production of wheat in France 
was estimated at 75,116,287 hectolitres; in 1862, at 99,292,224 
hectolitres; in 1863, at 116,781,794 hectolitres; in 1864, at 
111,274,418 hectolitres ; and in 1865 at 95,481,028 hectolitres. 
The imports amounted in 1861 to 15,602,818 hectolitres; in 
1862, to 8,045 893 hectolitres ; in 1863, to 5,092,105 hectolitres; 
in 1864, to 3,578,213 hectolitres; and in 1865, to 2,874,084 
hectolitres. On the other hand, the exports, which in 1861 
amounted to 1,982,706 hectolitres, rose in 1862 to 2 841,010 
hectolitres, in 1863 to 3,498,578 hectolitres, in 1865 to 4,585,321 
hectolitres ; and in 1865 to 8,067,920 hectolitres. The average 
annual consumption of each of the five years is cylculated to 
have been 90 275,490 hectolitres. The average production and 
importation combined for each of the five years was 533,083,- 
064 hectolitres, while the average consumption and exporta- 
tion combined for each of the five years was 472 252,985 hec- 
tolitres. It is not to be supposed that these figures are cor- 
rect to a hectolitre—although the statistical accuracy of the 
French is remarkable—but they are so far conclusive that 
they show that the production and importation of wheat in 
France during the last five years has largely exceeded the 
consumption and exportation. The result has been that 
while in 1861 the average price of wheat per hectolitre in 
France was 24f. 55c., it declined in 1862 to 23f. 24c.; in 1863, 
to 19f. 78c.; in 1864, to 17f. 58c.; and in 1865, to 16f. 4lo— 
Examiner. 


Artist AND Man.—Great men and women live in glass 
houses, and what passer-by can resist the temptation to 
throw stones? Is it generous, or even just, in scoffers who 
are safely hidden behind bricks and mortar, to take advan- 





tage of the glass? Could they show a nobler record if eub- 
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intellects. 


showing thereby the supremacy of the man over the god 


js there much sighing and shaking of heads a‘ the fail- 

of genius, whereas genius in its depths siuk no lower 

, aA the ordinary level of mankind. It simply proves its 
title-deeds to mortality. Humanity at best is weak, and can 
ly be divine by flashes. The Pythia was a stupid old wo- 
= Seeing genius to 
vantage in its work—not always, but most fre- 
love the artist without de- 
man It is rational to — that 
est possible genius should be allied to the most per- 

= r- ian of a. heart holding equal sway with the 
head. A great man, however, nced not be a great artist— 
that is, of course, understood ; but time ought to prove that 
the highest form of art can only emanate from the noblest 
type of humanity. The most glorious inspirations must flow 
Feough the purest channels. But this is the genius of the 
fature, a8 far removed from what is best known as order is 
removed from chaos. The genius most familiar is not often 
founded on common sense; the plus of one faculty denotes 
the minus of another; and matter-of-fact people, who rule 
the world—as they should—and who have never dreamed of 
sn inclination from the perpendicular, bestow little patience 
and less sympathy on vagaries, moral and mental, that, 


man, savin when she sat upon the tripod. 


it a 
wmently—they are wisest who 


ding personal perfection. 


ly natural, are aggravated by that “capacity for joy 


which “admits temptation.”—Last Days of Landor, by Kate 





Field. 


JxceNUITY OF THE THRusi.—On the 1st inst. was pointed 
out to me @ thrush’s nest, built in the fork of a mountain ash, 
so near to the bedroom window as to be under the close in- 

ction of an invalid lady, who, with her husband and her 


jected ally close scrutiny? ‘Worshippers, too, at the 
es of {mpiretion are prone do look for ideal lives in their 
- forgetting that the divine afflatus is, after all, a gift— 
elec thoughts are not the daily food of even the finest 
It is a necessity of nature for valleys to lie beneath 
the lofty mountain peaks that daringly pierce the sky; and it 
would seem as though the artist-temperament, —_ oe ‘og 
sublime heights of ecstacy, plunged into corresponding dep * a orice Saas cae 


conclusion that the cemetery was of late Anglo-Saxon date and 
of a Christian people. Excepting those taken for scientific pur- 
poses the remains were all re-interred. The unexpected discovery 
of a cemetery here, occupying a long low ridge in so peculiar a 
position, has caused considerable interest. The bodies seem all 
to have been deposited at one time, and to have been laid on the 
sand, and then covered by the mound. To the north, about an 
eighth of a mile distant, is an interesting 12th century church. 


which the foundations, &c., are found in the fields adjoining—the 
bottom of a Roman urn being found in the black soil of the 
mound near the vicarage. Domesday says there were two 
churches in the manor, which included Sherburn, and it is con- 
jectured that one of these would stand between the present church 
and the supposed Anglo-Saxon cemetery—a piece of ground to 
which there is now no road except on sufferance, having remains 
of foundations. Some of the bodies exhumed were of large sta- 
ture.—Times, 
ImmorTELLES.—The most lovely of all everlastings are the 
rhodanthes. The old one has long been a favourite, though 
it is here and there given up, from “not growing with us,” 
which simply results from sowing too early or too roughly, 
or perhaps sowing in heat, and letting the plants get too 
much drawn to start into vigorous growth when put out. 
Probably the surest way is by sowing on a warm and sheltered 
border about the end of April or 1st of May, and covering 
with a slight sprinkle of fine sandy earth. Sown a little ear- 
lier, in cold frame, and pricked out when about an inch high, 
and before the seedlings are in the least drawn, will insure 
success, though the open air plan is preferable in the southern 
counties. hodanthe maculata, of more recent introduction, 
isa larger and stronger plant, equally beautiful too, and re- 
es like treatment. Its variety alba is also worth growing. 

2. atrosanguinea is a new species, small and neat, but hardly 
so good as our old friend manglesii. The time to cut these 
rhodanthes for preservation is when the majority of flower- 
buds are unopened, and the most forward flowers in fresh and 
rosy beauty. When dried in that stage, the flowers will look 
as well as when growing, and the liitle wiry stems dry so 





purse, were much interested in watching the daily progress 
of the family. ‘The young birds were hatched on the 20th of 
Jone. For several weeks no rain had fallen till the 29th, 
when a heavy downpour set in, which lasted, with very slight 
jotermission, throughout that and the following day. The 
parent birds were much distressed to give shelter to their 
young, and despite all their care they failed in their cfforts, 
wotil, struck with a happy thought, tuey succeeded in placing 
astick across the nest; then availing themselves of this ex- 
tmporised perch and simultaneously spreading out their 
wings, they formed a complete and effectual canopy. Oa the 
fillowing day the perch bad disappeared ; with the return of 
sunshine both parents, relieved from all anxiety on account 
ofthe weather, were busily plying their brood with grubs 
and caterpillars, so that I had no opportunity for seeing the 
happy contrivance; but the three more fortunate observers 
pore testimony, in terms of high admiration, to the skill and 
patience exhibited by the thrushes, who never deserted the 
perch so long ag the rain continued, although their own fea- 
thers were dripping with water. Throughout the second 
day of trial the cock bird brought food to his mate, who dis- 
tributed it amongst her nurselings, takirg of course, her own 
well-earned share. I asked my friends how the birds con- 
trived to carry up the perch more than fifteen feet from the 
ground, but neither had been co fortunate as to witness what 
must have been a clever piece of engineering.—Corresp, Llurd- 
wick’s Science Gossip. 





SexsisLE Worps on Woman's Ricuts.—Women are 
equal to men in some qualities and things; they are superior 
insome; in some inferior. They equal or surpass men in 
some kinds of learning; in some kinds of writing; in some 
kinds of work. But a woman cannot lift as heavy a weight 
or pitch a bar as far asa mancan. Iie can sing better bass 
than she, however charming her treble. And this, not be- 
cause of any comparative deficiency of musical talent in her, 
but simply because her Creator has pitched her voice on a 
higher key than his. And how preposterous it would be to 
disregard this fact in practice! A small volume, published a 
hundred years ago, by a famous teacher of psalmody in Scot- 
land, is full of queer things, One of his directions to singing- 
masters is: “It you cannot find voices calculated to propor- 
tion each part, you must not therefore be discouraged, but 
make the best you can of them; only never allot a man for 
treble, nor a woman for bass.” Quite as ridiculous a figure 
as that of a woman in the bass would a woman cut, we ima- 
gine, in some of the positions which her woman’s righis 
champions would give her.—JV. Y. Ltound Table. 





Ax Axoio-Saxon Cemetery.—An exploring party recently 
visited Sherburn, near Scarborough, for the purpose of determin- 
ing the nature of burials, which have hitherto been wrapped in 
mystery. The Rev. J. Maso, of Sherburn, the Rev. F. K. Porter, 
of Yedingham ; Mr. Moukm:n, of Malton, Mr. Pierson, of Sher- 
burn; Rev, W. Greenwell, a: d other archwxologists were of the 
party. The features of the b: rials are remarkable. About 15 
years ago it was accidentally fund that a long ridge, not unlike 
the line of an ancient defensive niound or rampart, extending for 
4 great distance on the east side «f the beck running behind the 
Village, contained human remains. These were found when dig- 
ging forsand. Mr Greenwell at once resolved upon clearing 
out the old place of excavation, and in so doing met with the 
dsturbed parte of several bodies, together with some bones of 
oxen and other animals. On reaching the part not previously 
disturbed it was found that human burials were as thick on the 
gtound as they could well be placed, and that the burials were 
those of both sexes. The bodies had been placed side by side, 
laid on the back, with the feet to the east, precisely as is the 
fashion in the Christian cemeteries of the present day. The 
burials were all laid upon the red sand of the district, the feru- 
gitous nature of which had so influenced the bones that the skulls 
When first exposed had the appearance of rusty cannon-balls. 
Many of the bones, too, contained the rare mineral, vivianite. 

he bodies were in situ, except in one case which appeared to 
have been disturbed from the interment of a later burial. The 
bones of the legs and arms were in good order, but the vertebra: 
Were mostly decayed, and the skulls were broken in considerably, 
hone being obtained quite perfect. Above the burials about Sit. 
of dark soil had been neaped, rising abruptly from the back, and 
sloping gradually away eastward to the natural surface. It is 
Computed that if burials are as thickly placed throughout the 
Whole length of the mound as in the place examined, the place is 

@cemetery of many huudreds of people. No traces of wood 
hor yet of weapons nor ornaments, were found with the inter 
Ments, a few fragments of corroded iron ouly being met with, 
chiefly near the head. What these were was mere matter of con- 
Jecture. The whole of the skulls examined (more than a dozen) 
prevented very typical examples of the Anglo-Saxon head, and, 


m the absence of burial accompaniments and the position of 


the interments, together with the cranologigal features, led to the 


firmly and well that they support the flowers in vases just as 
when growing. The vases should be filled with dry fine sand. 
To the rhodanthes you may add as excellent acroclinum 
roseum (cut in young and rosy condition), and waitzea aurea, 
a bright and pretty yellow.—J/ibberd’s Gardeners’ Magazine. 


Potiricat, Tarns.-- Mr. Matthew Arnold, who occasionaily stirs 
the wrath of British politicians, by his criticism of British insti- 
tutions—a criticism, which, though good in motive, is often de- 
fective in logic—replies to a recent attack and, incidentally, says : 
“ He [‘ Horace’ ] and his friends have lost their tails, and waut to get 
them back again ; and unless I talk of nothing but tails, and keep 
always saying that whoever has a tail is perfect, and whoever has 
not a tail is not worth twopence, ‘ Horace’ is vexed with me. To 
prevent all such misunderstanding for the future, let me say, in 
the fullest, frankest, most uoreserved manner, that I admit the 
French have lost their tails, and that I pity them for it. LI rejoice 
that the English have kept theirs. I think whoever says { do 
not think so slanders me. But I do not eee the slightest danger 
of our losing it. Well, then comes the question whether, to 
oblige ‘ Horace’ and his friends, I am to talk of nothing but this 
beautiful tail of ours, and our good fortune in having it. I should 
not mind doing this if our economy took in nothing but tails—if 
we were all tail ; but our economy takes in other things as well 
—hearts, for instance, and hcads. In hearts we are (except when 
we find ourselves in India or Jamaica) very well off; but in 
heads there is always room for improvement. Now, I think it 
was after witnessing a great constitutional stand in St. Pancras— 
no, it was after reading the second or third of the Daily Tele- 
graph’s funeral oratious on Lord Palmersten—that it struck me 
there was a danger of our trading too exteusively upon our tails, 
and, in fact, running to tail altogether. I determined to try and 
preach up the improvement and decoration of our heads. Our 
highest class, besides having of course true political liberty— 
that regulation tail which every Briton of us is blessed with—is 
altogether eo beautiful and splendid tbat for my part I hardly 
presume to inquire what it has or has not in the way of heads. 
So I turn to my own class, the middle claes, which, not being so 
beautiful and splendid, does not dazzle my eyes so much. And 
for this class I want to work out a deliverance from the horrid 
dilemma in which ‘ Horace’ and others try to fix us—liberty and 
Philistinism, or else culture and slavery.” 





Tax Heratpic Cross.—The First Crusade was commenced in 
1096, but it was not till the time of the second, 1147, that heral- 
dry assumed that definite form which has since distinguished it 
from the ruder symbolism of earlier times. The cross speedily 
became the distioguishing badge of every person who joined the 
Crusaders, and was embroidered on the warrior's right shoulder ; 
thus, those strangere alike in speech and person were enabled to 
recognise in each other the champions of their common cause. 
Enthusiasm was soon roused, and the whole of Christendom took 
up the emblem of redemption, and prepared to defend the faith. 
Bohemund, or Baemund, the son of Robert Guiscard, Duke of 
Calabria, at the preaching of the First Crusade, was besieging a 
castle in Terra di Lavora, with Roger his uncle ; no sooner did 
he receive the first news of it, than he was transported with so 
much zeal, and seized with such a pious rage, that he cut his 
coats of arms into pieces and made them into crosses, and taking 
one himself, he distributed the remainder among his principal offi- 
cers andset off to join the Crusaders. A similar story is told of 
St. Bernard, who went to Lewis to preach the Second Crusade. 
Tho pope gave him some consecrated crosses to be distributed 
amongst the multitude, but so great was the number of those who 
wished to join the new expedition, that the saint soon found that 
he had not nearly sufficient. He therefore cut his garment into 
small crosses, and gave them to all who asked him. The differ- 
ent European nations were distinguished by crosses of various 
colours, and the cross soon became, and has continued, the badge 
of nearly every order of knighthood. The English bore a cross 
or, or argent ; the French, argent or gules ; the Scota, the saltire, 
or cross of St. Andrews; the Germaus, sable ; the Flemings, vert ; 
the Italians, or, or azure ; and the Spaniards, gules.— Queen, 

Dump to THE Last.—A story is told of Fauntleroy’s last mo- 
ments which does not redound to the credit of all his friends, 
Among the delicacies he was in the habit of giving at his table 
was some remarkably fine Lunel, imported by himself, and kept 
to himself so far that he would never put any of his friends on the 
scent of it. The day before his execution some of his oldest 
friends came to take leave of him, and one outstayed the rest. 
“ Fauntleroy,” said this last visitor, with due solemnity, “ we 
have tried all means to save you, we have done everything in our 
power, but all is in vain, and we have only to take leave of you 
for ever. Consider the position in which you stand. The dread 
vail of life is about to be withdrawp. You are on the brink of 
that chasm which separates time from eternity. If there is any- 


saying it then. Is there nothing more you have to say to us? 
Do you not think you owe us some return for our exertions? It 





thing you leave unsaid in this world you will have no chance of 


Fauntleroy was resolute. He died and made no sign.—“ Drafts 
on my Memory,” by Lord William Lennoz, - vt 





THE JupGuent ov ApRanamM.—A New York writer tells the 
following story of President Lincoln. F. W. Smith, a contractor, 


was tried by a court martial, and found guilty of pocketing a 


thousand or more dollars out of a contract with the Navy De- 
partment for supplies. The report of the court martial was sent 
to President Lincoln for his examination, who returned it with 
this characteristic endorsement: “ Whereas, F. W. Smith had 
transaction with the U.S. Navy Department to a million and a 


quarter of dollars, and had a chance to steal a quarter of a mil- 


lion; and whereas he was charged with stealing only 10,000 dol- 
lars, and from the final revision of the testimony it is only claimed 
that he stole 100 dollars, I don’t believe that he stole anything at 
all. Therefore the records of the court martial, together with 
the finding and sentence, are disapproved. declared null and void, 
and the defendant is fully discharged.—(Signed) A. Lrxcoty.” 





ArricaN Bevters.—Certain Europeans aver that Africans and 
b lves are d Jed from monkeys. Some Africans believe 
that souls at death pass into the bodies of apes. Most writers be- 
lieve the blacks to be savages; nearly all blacks believe the 
whites to be cannibals, The nursery hobgoblin of the one is 
black, of the other white. Without going further on with these 
unwise comparisons we must smile at the heaps of nonsense which 
have been written about the negro intellect. When, for greater 
effect, we employ broken English, and use silly phrases as if 
translations of remarks, which, ten to one, were never made, we 
have unconsciously caricatured ourselves and not the negroes ; 
for it is a curious fact that Europeans almost invariably begin to 
speak with natives by adding the letters ¢ and o to their words, 
* Givee me corno, me givee you biscuito,” or  Looko, looko, me 
wante beero muche.” Our sailors began thus, though they had 
never seen blacks before. It seemed an innate idea that they 
could thus suit English to a people who all speak a beautiful 
language, and have no vulgar patois.—Livingstone’s Narrative of 
an Expedition to the Zambesi and its Tributaries, 








EMBELLISHMENT OF Country ReEsIDENcEs.—Villa residences 
borrow somewhat of effect from each other being ranged side by 
side, but country-houses have to stand alone in this respect ; and 
therefore, if it is possible to give a greater apparent extent by 
lengthening out the shrubberies on the side most seen, and the 
throwing in of a small belt or two, and a few clumps of trees in 
the paddocks or pastures that surround the house, it should be 
done. Evergreens impart an air of cheerfulness in winter, and 
should on that account be liberally planted, interspersed with 
such flowering and characteristic trees as contrast with the coarse 
and common trees of the hedges. Mere plantations of spruce or 
larch firs should be avoided, as they too often become naked be- 
low, whilst they increase so in height as to obstruct both air and 
light from everything within their lengthened shadow. The ex- 
cessive planting of such things isa ‘ dodge” of the “ landscape 
contractor,’ who puts them in becausecheap. Rather use laurels 
of all sorts, yew, box, holly, and such things as the groundwork 
of the shrubberies, with such a proportion ot choicer subjects as 
may have room to develop themselves and eventually form cha- 
racteristic specimens. If we consider the dimensions to which a 
Wellingtonia gigantea, or that grand subject the cedar of Leba- 
non, a plane tree, a lime tree, a horse-chesnut, &c., will attain in 
the course of fifty or a hundred years, we shall not be likely to 
plant them in such situations as will after a few years necessitate 
their removal or mutilation, but first of all mark out the sites for 
such choice subjects, and then plant the ground immediately sur- 
rounding them with euch common things as will give no compune- 
tion to cut away by degrees as the better things want room. If 
you adopt this system, either you or your posterity may rejoice, 
perhaps for centuries to come, in the possession of a few really 
grand and well-developed trees, which willstand az memorials of 
your sagacity and good taste when all others may have passed 
away.—Libberd’s Gardener's Magazine. 





Rossrxt’s Roya Wixe.—The young King of Portugal, while in 
Paris paid several visits to the celebrated maestro Rossini. On 
one of these occasions, it appears, the young King promised Ros- 
sini that on bis return to Portugal he would send him as a present 
some port wine such as he had never tasted. It appears, also, 
that on his return to Portugal the King forgot his royal promise, 
till the musician, tired of waiting, and determined not to lose the 
promised gift, wrote the following letter : 

“ You promised me some port wine, sire, and I have not yet re 

ceived it. Your Majesty cannot surely have forgotten this pro- 

mise. Kings forget nothing; but permit me, sire, to remind 
you that lam an old man, and at my age one grows impatient at 
waiting.” 

I do not know whether the plain-spoken reminder had the de- 

sired effect. Very probably it had, and no doubt Rossini has al- 

ready made himself familiar with that august wine, the flavour of 
which must have reminded him of Don César’s famous 
monologue : 

“ Goiitons d’ abord ceci—c’ est une wuvre parfaitey 
De ce puissant pot'te appele le soleil ! 
Xéres-les-Chevaliers n’otfre rien de pareil.” 

—Paris Correspondent. 


Tur Weaker Sex.—Physically less muscular, and, generally 
speaking, less powerfully built than men, we are accustomed to 
speak of women as belonging to the weaker sex. It is very easy 
eo to speak of them, though not quite s0 easy to see how, except 
in the physical view of the question, they generally deserve the 
distinction. Pass in review before you a batch of your married 
friends, and ask yourself candidly, are the wives in the majority 
of the cases to be looked upon as weaker characters than their 
husbands? If you want a weak thing done, an unprofitable but 
pleasant thing, to which would you go for assistance in the oarry- 
ing out of your scheme : to the husband or the wife? Which of 
the two would be the more capable of saying “ No?’ a monosy)- 
lable often requiring for its utterance at the proper momeat, the 
very greatest amount of moral force. That expression “the 
weaker sex” seems to me, just now, to be more than ever inap- 
propriate when applied to the young ladies dancing in our ball- 
rooms, promenading at our flower-shows, endangering our lives 
when we would cross Rotten Row, or bidding us “Stand and 
deliver” in the bazaar-room or tents in which they hold their 
fancy fairs— Chesterfield Junior,” in“ Allthe Year Round.” 





Weaturer Wispom.-—Among the signs drawn from the obser- 
vation of the sky, the most valuable are the two which we know 
to have been proverbial among the Jews in onr Lord's time, viz., 
that a rosy (not a deep red) sky at sunset presages fine weather ; 
while a red morning sky indicates much rain or wind. Grey is 
the most favourable colour for the early morning sky, especially 
if the day breaks forth on the horizon. A bright yellow sunset 
presages wind ; a pale yellowrain. A gloomy dark blue sky is 
a sign of wind ; while a light blue sky is the strongest sign of fine 
weatber. The sun’s setting or rising behind a bank of clouds in- 
dicates rough weather, 80 do ragged, hard-edged, or tufted 
clouds; but soft, delicate clouds, remaining nearly stationary, 























will soon be too late, Tell ug where you get that Lunel.” But 
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show fine calm weather, When clouds bigh up are seen blowing 
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in a direction different from the lower clouds, or from the wind 
felt below, a change of wind in the direction of the upper stratum 


will probably occur. The habits and instincts of animals should | is 


also be noticed by whoever desires to be weatherwise. Thus 
leeches, when kept in water, remain low down in settled weather, 
but rise to the surface when wind or rain is impending; and 
when land birds keep near their homes, sea birds do not go to 
sea, and pigs carry straw to their sties, bad weather may be 
looked for. Dew and fog are indications of fine settled weather; 
but great clearness of the air and unusual refraction presage 
wind, ifnot rain also. As to the duration of weather, it may be 
said generally that westerly winds do not bring lasting weather 
of any kind; while that accompanying easterly currents has 
more tendency to be permanent. Thus, rain coming with a S.E. 
wind lasts generally the whole of one or two days; while a S.W. 
wind brings a greater, but usually a shorter, downpour; and 
generally the weather from a west quarter leaves room for ho 
or fear that it will change into its opposite at some time of the 
day, especially at sunrise, noon or sunset.— Zhe Month. 





Ssowprors on Grass Lawns.—The snowdrop is a general fa- 
vourite, and its possession is within the reach of every class of 
individuals, No plant is easier cultivated when placed in situa- 
tions where it can be protected. It will also be found to succeed 
under pot treatment, in the closest places of our city as well as 
it does in the exposed and airy districts of the country where it 
naturally abounds. In order to grow the snowdrop successfully, 
80 as to enable it to retain its place undisturbed for a long series 
of years, insert the roots into grass lawns. By this method they 
are completely out of the way of receiving injury—and in no 
other situation could they be put with more telling effect while 
in bloom—the roots better cared for, and less liable to rot during 
their nine months of apparently dormant condition. If this sys- 
tem were more generaily adopted, the flowers may be enjoyed 
for seven or eight weeks, according to the weather and the dis- 
tance the roots were inserted into the earth. The best method 
of procedure is to dibble holes in the grass from eighteen to 
twenty inches apart, according to the extent of the lawn to be 
planted ; while the small plots in front of villa residences would 
look best to be placed twelve inches apart, and at depths varying 
from four to six inches—one, and sometimes two, roots being put 
into each hole. It is surprising, when the ground becomes 
covered with snow early in winter and remains so for four or five 
weeks, to observe, on its disappearance, the lawns, where roots 
were introduced covered with snowdrops in full bloom, showing 
that they progress just as freely under a coating of snow, pro- 
vided the surface was not previously hardened with frost, as they 
would do in an ordinary mild atmosphere. Snowdrops, while in 
bloom, have been covered up with snow for four or five weeks, 
and on its disappearance were found to be as perfect as when 
first covered up, provided no frost existed in the ground when 
the frost came on.—Cor. of the Farmer. 





Tue Kinepom or IraLy.—Since the union, in 1860, of the 
proviuces of the new kingdom of Italy, considerable attention 
has been paid to the collection of Government statistics—a de- 
partment being sttached to the Ministry of Agriculture, Indus- 
- and Commerce, aided by Councils, in all the Prefectures 
of the kingdom. ‘The last Census was taken on the night of 
the 31st of December, 1861, when the population was found 
to be 21,704,000, At the rate of progress since observed, on 
the 1st of January in this year it is estimated to be about 
22,300,000. The population is mostly agricultural, the largest 
cities being very inferior in numbers of inhabitants to the 
great cities and commercial towns in England. Florence 
will, no doubt, rapidly increase, as the seat of Government; 
but at the date of the Census it had only 114,000 inhabitants; 
Naples, 417,000; Turin, 180,000; Milan, 219,000; and Paler- 
mo, 186,000, Great activity prevails in — the lines of 
railway to attract the traffic of the East to the Italian coasts 
of the Adriatic. The completion of the Mont Cenis tunnel 
and a projected Alpine railway over the St. Gothard are ex- 
pected by the Italians to give them a large spare in the transit 
of light goods and passengers when the Suez Canal is opened. 
The products of the soil of Italy—oil, wine, rice, cotton, silk 
—its vast tracks of unexplored mineral grounds, and thousands 
of equare miles of land which only require scientific irriga- 
tion to render them the most fertile in Europe—open up a 
great future for her commercial enterprise, to which, uader 
the new Government, the greatest attention is being given. 
The most difficult problem at present is the financial condi- 
tion of ltaly. Wishivg to, and, perhaps, partly under the ne- 
cessity of maintaining a large army at heavy cost relative to 
the present revenue of the country, Italians yet object to the 
corresponding sacrifices, though at present but lightly taxed 
as compared with other countries. The public debt is already 
£176 000,000, and it is advancivg at the rate of £8,000,000 to 
£10,000,000 a year. The only remedy is a large reduction of 
the army, or a much heavier taxation. It appears probable 
the Italians will choose the latter, which the increasin 
wealth of the country and development of its resources wil! 
render easier to bear. 

Axcient Manyers anp Ccstoms.—In Queen Elizabeth’s reign 
there is a report for the year 1580, in which it is stated that * the 
maids of honour desired to have their chambers ceiled, and the 
partition that is of boards to be made higher, for that the servants 
looked over.” And about the eame time it is said that certain 
young noblemen and gentlemen were guilty of similar indecorous 
behaviour, being fond of peeping over these boards, to the great 
annoyance of the ladies when at their toilet, whereas her Majesty 
was highly displeased, and severely reproved them. Moreover, 
it seems that the chamber for the equires of the body was “ ruin- 
ous and cold,” and required to be * ceiled overhead and boarded 
underfoot ;” and that some part of the Castle was so much out of 
repair that the rain beatin! It is not more curious than in- 
structive to note the state of things in Scotland about the same 
period. There was even a greater lack of personal comfort 
among the nobility in that country than in England. The late 
Earl of Buchan, in his “ Antiquarian Researches,” gives the fol- 
lowing rare piece of information, which at least shows linen to 
have been a ecarce commodity iu the days of James VI. In the 
archives of the Mar family, under a section dedicated to antique 
costume, it is stated that ‘ the Royal charge (James) continuing 
under the nurture of his governante, the Dowager Countess of 

Mar (as towards his mouth and ordering of his person), had, in 

the dead of night, been seized witha colic. The ladies of honour 

were all summoned from their warm beds to attend his heeniss ; 

when, as was remarked, none of the ladies had any shifts, except 

ry Countess of Mar, her ladyship being tender (sickly).”— 
u ° 








Toe Canary Binp.—Mr. R. E. Alison, in a contribution to the 
Quarterly Journal of Agriculture on Teneriffe, says of the 
canary bird:—* When [ saw it first in its native woods I could 
scarcely recognise it as the same species as our domestic yellow 
warbler, 0 much is the latter altered by domestication and re- 

ated crosses, The native bird is grey on the wings, the belly 

green, and the back a very dark grey. It builds on bushy 
trees or high shrubs, lays from four to six pale-blue eggs, and 
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ConpucTgeD By Caprain G. H. MAcKEnziz. 


PROBLEM, No. 902.—By Herr Eichstadt. 
BLACK. 











WHITE. 
White to play and mate in 3 moves, 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 901. 


White. Black. 
1. Kt toQR8 1. K tks Kt (a) 
2. Kt to Q Kt5 2. P tks Kt 


3. R to Q R6 mate. 
| (a) 1. K or P moves, 
2. Rto K R sq, and mates next move. 
The following pretty game, played between Dr. Conrad Bayer 


celebrated Problem composer, that has found its way into print. 
KING’S GAMBIT REFUSED. 








White. Black. White. Black. 
Herr Standigl. Dr. Bayer. Herr Standigl. Dr. Bayer. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 [33 Reon Bté K Kt5 
2PtoKB4 PtoQ4 18 KttoKB3 RKRtoK6 
3PtksQP PtoK5 9 QtoQR4 BtoB4.ch 
4 PtoQB4(a) BtoQ B4 20@Ktoksq RtoQR6 
5 KttoK2 KttoK BS 21QtoQKt5 RtoQ B6(d) 
6 PtcQ4 Ptks P,en pass. | 22 B to K 2 RtoQBT 
7 Qtks P Castles 23 QtksQKt P Rto Q Kt eq 
8 BtoK3 Bto Q Kt5,ch | 24 QtoQ5 R tks K B 
9QKttoQ2 Rto Kseq 3 PtoQB5 PtoK Kt3 
10 Castles PtoQB3 26 KR to KB Bto K 3 (e) 
11 QtoQKt3 PtoQR4 [32 Qtege BtoQ B6 
12 PtksQBP()) Kt tks P 28 Q tks Q B tks Kt P, ch 
13 Ktto K4 QtoK2 29 K toKtsq Bto K4, dis.ch 
14 KttksKt,ch tks Kt 30 K toBseq Rto Kt8,ch 
15 BtoQ4 t tks B 31 KtksR B tks RP, ch 
16 Kttks Kt(c) Qtks KBP, ch | 32 KtoB BtoQKt7, mate. 


(a) Bto Q Kt 5, check, is the move recommended by the au- 
thorities. 

(b) The propriety of taking this Pawn is very doubtful. 

(c) If White take this Kt with R, he loses a piece. 

(d) These moves of the Rook are very ingeniously conceived. 
(e) From this point to the end of the game, Dr, Bayer’s play 
is peculiarly brilliant and etfective. 


Mr. Mackenzie gives the odds of Q Kt to a Philadelphia Amateur. 
(Remove White’s Q Kt.) 
KING’S GAMBIT. 





White. Black White. Black, 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 WRtoK,ch KtoQeq 
2PtoKB4 PtksP 16 QtoQKt3 KtoQB2 
3 KttoK B3 PtoK Kt4 17 BtoQB3 PtoK Bis 
4BtoQB4 BtoK Kt2 18 P toQ5 Kt to K4 
rE tog be PtoQs 19 KttoQ4 RtoQB 
6PtoKR4 PtoKRS WM BtoQkKG to Q Kt (c) 
7 P tks P P tks P 21 BtoQk5,ch P toQ Kt3 
8 RtksR BtksR 22 BtoQKt4 Qtek B2 
9QtoQ3(a) KttoK RS 23 QtoBs,ch KtoQsq 
10 B to Q2 B to Q 2 (6) 24BtksQP BtoQBeq 
1L Castles Kt to QB3 25 KttoQb6,ch Kt tks Kt 
12RtoK Req QtoK B38 26 Q tks Kt BtoQ Kt? 
13 PtoK5 to K Kt 2 (3 RtoK8,ch QtksR 
14 P tks QP P tke P 28 Q mates. 


(a) This powerful move was, we believe, first played by Kolisch 
against Anderssen. 

(6) P to K Kt 5 is the correct move. 

(c) If he take the B, he is evidently mated at once. 





Pursuit oF SEAFOwL By A SEAL.—While crossing the 
Tay from Dundee, J, and others on board the steamer, had 
our notice drawn by the perturbation of a seafowl on the sur- 
face of the water, at something like 150 yards distance. It 
scuttled along the surface, hastily, with the help of its wings, 
fora short distance,and some dark body showed slightly 
above the water, following with equal speed. Thebird made 
a rapid turn and dived, and nothing was visible for a short 
time. Then up came the bird, and struck away along the 
surface again, and this time a seal, following quite close, heaved 
himself more than half out of the water, in his dash after the 
bird as it emerged. Again and again the same process was 
repeated; the bird scuffled, fluttering along on the water, 
wheeled, doubled, and dived, the seal following steadily, evi- 
dently having full requisite speed, and culy missing his prey 
through the latter’s rapidity of gyration. He once or twice 
leapt almost clear of the water. finally he seized the bird, 
which must have become exhausted by such efforts, and took 
it down with him. The constant rapid motion prevented us 
from seeing what was the exact species of bird; but one of 
the boatmen judged it to be long-necked—a kind of diver. 
It was about the size of a teal, and its colour something dusky. 
It of course either belonged to a non-flying species, or was 
injured in some way. AsI have not hitherto known of such 
dietary practice by seals in these latitudes, nor heard of it as 
known elsewhere, [ think the fact worth offering to your 
columns.—D. O. D., in London Field. 





A Nove. Svrvrne.—Dr. C. Dorat, in a private letter from Santa 





sometimes hatches six times in a season. I was surp to find 


Anna State of Salyador, Central America, says :—“I will men- 


————= 
tion a curious case of native surgery I witnessed a short time 
ago. The patient had received a severe stab in the abdomen, 
from which protruded about half a yard of intestine and a por. 
tion of omentum, the former having a longitudinal slit about 
three inches long. On my arrival I found an Indian medico hag 
sewed up the wounded gut, with the —— of a large ant. The 
insect, which is very savage, was taken by the body, and its head 
presented to the united lips of the wound, which it bit and held 
fast. The operator, then, by a pinch of the fingers, killed the ant 
{nipping off its body?] and leaving its head fixed to the gut, 
Another and another ant thus applied, to the number of a dozen 
or fifteen, effected this singular suture. The gut was then ro. 
laced, and, no inflammation eneuing, the man recovered speedily, 
his curious practice is said to be usual in this part of Centra} 
America. 
Paris ExHtstti0n or 1867.—The summary of the number 
of exhibitors and the demands for space hus just been made 
up, and shows the following results :—The number of propos. 
ing exhibitors, exclusive of fine arts, is 2,280; in 1855 the 
number was 1541. The total net space demanded in the 
forthcoming exhibition exceeds 305,000 square feet, exclusiyg 
of space demanded in the park. The net space at the dis 
of the British executive is 93,000 square feet, or considerably 
less than one-third of the space asked for. In 1855 the net 
space filled was 65,000 square feet.—London paper. 








Kwnane Prano.—The secret of this great success is alone 
due to the brilliant and superior qualities of the Knabe piano, 
For harmony, sweetness of tone, great power, and a thorough 
equalization throughout the entire scale, as well as their pliant 
touch. They are universally pronounced by the press and 
the musical profession, as being unsurpassed by the instry. 
ments of any other maker. One of the most prominent qu:. 
lities of the Knabe piano, and one which is generally over. 
looked by the purchaser, is the superior workmanship that 
characterizes them, and it is conceded that they will retain 
their tone, and the general a of wear, far beyond those 
of any first-class maker.—WV. Y. World. 


ORICINAL PICTURES. 
Fe SALE AT THIS OFFICE, the original and highly 
finished Painting in oil of Mary Queem of Scots, by 
J. B. Wandesforde, from which the well-known ALBION engray. 
ing was made; also the original drawing in sepia, ot #lorence 
Nightingale, by the same artist. 
R. DE MARINI—FORMERLY ASSOCIATED WITH 


Dr. Maynard ot Washington, the first Dentist of the Coun 
try—10 East Seventeenth Street, near the Fifth Avenue, 


THE PAIN EILLER, 

So justly celebrated, was introduced to the public 
several years ago, and now enjoys a popularity un- 
equalled by any other medicine. For the cure of 
ws Diptheria, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, Rheuma. 
tism, Coughs and Colds, Scalds, Burns, etc., it is without an 
equal, Sold by all the principal draggists.—Daily Plaindealer, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 




















For Sale by all Drugzgists. 


ST EINWAY & SONS, 
GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 
PIANO-FORTES. 








Have take1 32 First Premiums, gold and silver medals, at the 
Principal Fairs held in this country within the last ten years, and 
in addition thereto they were awarded a First Prize Medal at 
the Great International Exhibition in London, 1852, in competi 
tion with 269 Pianos from all parts ot the World. 

That the great superiority of these instruments is now univer- 
sally conceded is abundantly proven by the Fact that Messrs. 
Steinway’s ‘scales, improvements, and peculiarities of construc- 
tion” have been copied by the great majority of the manufactur- 
ers of both hemispheres (AS CLOSETY AS COULD BE DONE WITH- 
OUT INFRINGEMENT OF PATENT RIGHTS), and that their instra’ 
ments are used by the most eminent pianists of Europe and 
America who prefer them for their own public and private use, 
whenever accessible. 

STEINWAY & SONS direct special attention to their 

Patent Agrafle Arrangement, 
which, having been practically tested in all their Grand an 
est priced Square Pianos, and admitted to be one of the greatest 
improvements of modern times, will hereafter be introduced ia 
EVERY PIANO MANUFACTURED BY THEM, WITHOUT INCREASE OF 
cost to the purchaser, in order that ALL their patrons may reap 
its benefit. 

STEINWAY AND SONS’ PIANOS are the only American in- 
struments exported to Europe in large numbers, and used in Eu- 
Lopean concert-rooms. 

VAREROOMS, No. 71 and 73 East Fourteenth-st., between 
Union Square and Irving place, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 
OFFICE, 
6 and 7 John Street, New York. 
718 Broadway, New York. 
269 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphis. 
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Continue to Dyg and Ciean Ladies and Gentlemen’s Gar 
ments, &c., &e. 1 

Ladies Silk, Satin, Velvet, Merino and other dresses, Shaw's, 
&c., CLEANED SUCCESSFULLY WITHOUT RIPPING. 

Also, Gentlemen’s Overcoats, Coats, Pasts, Vests, 
Kid Gloves and Feathers, Dyed or Cleaned. Te 
ceived and returned by express, 





BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO. 
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